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CHAPTER I. 

WHO SHOULD GO. 

AFTER a long residence in the Western States of 
America, I have just revisited England. The number 
of inquiries I have had here from persons, either intend- 
ing to emigrate themselves or to send out relatives, has 
emboldened me to write a few chapters on the country 
itself ; the most profitable businesses to engage in ; the 
amount of capital they require to carry them on . suc- 
cessfully; and the best means to acquire the necessary 
experience. 

I have endeavoured to make my remarks as simple as 
possible, and to confine them to matters of minor detail, 
which will be of more use to people seeking information 
than the mass of statistics and geographical matter from 
which so many works on this subject have been compiled. 

I have selected to illustrate at length a few of the 
businesses that can most suitably be engaged in by men 
who have had no previous experience. There are many 
others in which similar results may be obtained, but my 
space only allows me to notice them in a cursory manner. 
If this book, however, meets with the favourable reception 
I hope for, I may at a later date be tempted to treat some 
of them more fully. 

I am sure that my remarks may be read with advantage 
by all intending emigrants, as I have used every endeavour 
not to make my figures too flattering, but to convey as 
clear an understanding as is possible in a short article of 
the nature and way of carrying on those businesses on 
which I touch. 

B 



2 GO west! 

Still, I do not pretend to give information enough, to 
enable any one to at once engage in the businesses treated 
of, for I consider it essential that every one should have a 
certain amount of practical experience before engaging iii 
anything abroad. The best means of obtaining this, which 
can only be gained in the country itself, I shall endeavour 
to point out 

In countries developing so rapidly as are the Western 
States of America and the Western provinces of the 
Canadian Confederation, there are very numerous op- 
portunities for men with small capital to start a business in 
and around new towns rapidly increasing in size. If these 
men are economical at first, and curtail their expenses as 
much as possible in order to increase their capital, the 
^owth of such towns, and further development of the 
surrounding country, may be depended on to extend their 
business, even more rapidly than they can their means to 
carry it on. 

Yet, from long experience, I should say that not over ten 
per cent of the people above the rank of a labouring man 
who go to America succeed there, though the reason of 
this is not hard to find. 

A large percentage of such persons are idle, worthless 
fellows, without the elements of success in them under any 
circumstances; these their friends will find it cheaper to 
keep at home, for they almost invariably return there as 
soon as they have spent whatever money they have taken 
with them, which, with theii' passage-money, is entirely 
wasted ; while, of those that are fairly steady, the greater 
number go without the slightest idea as to what they are 
going to do, or how they are going to do it ; nor have they, 
in many instances, either capital or practical knowledge 
enough to command success. Unless a man has sufficient 
capital to start some business, or has some profession or 
trade at his finger-ends, l\e had much better remain in 
England, where he has friends who may be able to do 
something for him, than lose time and money in going to 
America, where he will have only himself to rely on. No 
one can hope to succeed there, or in any of the colonies, 
without hard wotk, application, and some experience. It 
does not follow, therefore, that, given both brains and 
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capital, success will be obtained. Prices, ways of conducting 
business, style of living, — all are very different in America to 
what they are in England; while numerous sharps are 
always on the look-out, ready to take advantage of the 
greenness of the new-comer. 

Under no circumstances should I advise any to start 
for America unless they first find some reliable man to 
whom they can at once go, and with whom they can stay 
till they become somewhat accustomed to the country 
and its ways. New-comers are exposed to many tempta- 
tions, and numbers of young men, who might otherwise 
have succeeded, have frittered away their capital hanging 
round the large cities of the East and West, deluding them- 
selves with the idea that they were waiting for something 
to turn up. 

It is a most injudicious thing for parents or relatives to 
intrust to young men considerable sums of money, when 
most probably they have the vaguest ideas of its value, 
especially on the eve of starting for a new country. The 
best policy is for any one going out from England to make 
arrangements so that any funds he may have at his disposal, 
beyond those absolutely necessary for his actual expenses, 
shall not follow him for at least a year ; he cannot in less 
time acquire the necessary experience to enter into any 
business; if he has his capital at hand, he will be constantly 
seeing, what he may consider, chances that will tempt him 
to start for himself, and this, if yielded to, until he has learnt 
a business, means failure. 

Having made up his mind to go to America, a man may 
either determine on the business he means to follow before 
leaving the old country, or he may reserve his decision till 
after his arrival there ; but, having decided, he should make 
up his mind not to change, unless under heavy pressure, or 
it will be fatal to his chances of success. 

As soon as you have determined what part of the country 
is best suited in climate and natural surroundings to your 
taste, the first step is to discover some reliable man living 
in the chosen locality.* If you can find no one among 
your friends or acquaintances who knows any one suitable, 

* See author's advertisement at end of book. 

B 2 
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search in a map till you find the name of some country 
town about where you want to go, and write to the post- 
master there, asking him to give you what particulars you 
may require about the country, and to send the name of 
some reliable man with whom you may stay, enclosing a 
post-office order for a small sum to reimburse him for his 
trouble. You will always get an answer, for a post-master 
in the States is a Government official of some importance, 
who is in most cases very civil, and ready to give informa- 
tion. 

Having, by one of these means, found a suitable man, 
whose charge for board should not exceed j£i per week in 
a country town or 25s. in a city, you can make arrange- 
ments for staying with him as long as you may consider 
advisable. 

After a few months' stay, an idea as to what business is 
best suited to your requirements should be arrived at. 

Having now become somewhat used to the ways of the 
country, you should be able to find some one in the 
business you have selected who, in return for a small 
premium and your assistance in the office, will board you 
and teach you all that you require to know. 

This, however, I do not regard as a particularly satisfac- 
tory arrangement for either party, as the teacher may not 
consider himself under it justified to use his pupil -to the 
best advantage, or, if he does, the pupil may consider that 
more than a quid pro quo is demanded of him. If you have 
the spirit which is necessary for success, it will be better for 
you to take a situation with some man in the business you 
intend to follow, even if at first the salary is very small, and 
to make up your mind to do the very best you are able, no 
matter how hard you may find it at the commencement. By 
doing this, you should, at the end of your term of probation, 
have acquired a thorough knowledge of your business, and, 
in addition, have the satisfaction of knovving that you .have 
not been drawing on your capital for your support in the 
interim. Let me again caution you that, having once 
made up your mind to engage in a business, you should 
not alter your determination, unless for the gravest reasons. 
To a green hand any business will probably seem hard and 
uninteresting at first, while you will be continually hearing 
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how much better your chances would be in something else ; 
once, however, your mind becomes unsettled, and you 
begin to change your plans, I regard your chances of suc- 
cess as poor : believe me, that, if you only stick long 
enough to the work you have taken up, it will grow on you, 
and, as you get more used to it, you will begin to like it. 

There are few businesses a man can make a mistake in 
taking up in the States, if he will stick to it, no matter how 
depressed it may be at that particular time ; indeed, I think 
there is no better chance than to start into a business 
during a season of severe depression in it : you are then 
sure to learn to use every possible economy in conducting 
it, so that, when good times come again, you are enabled to 
reap the full benefit of them. 

Another reason is, that a term of depression and low 
prices is sure to be followed at an early date by — to use an 
Americanism — a " boom." The cause of this is to be found 
in the volatile nature of the majority of American business 
men ; as soon as any particular occupation promises to 
become more than usually remunerative, hundreds leave 
their own business and at once embark in it, consequently 
it but for a short time, if ever, fulfils its early promise, 
because there are too many men at the game. As soon, 
however, as the depression, always caused by overtrading, 
sets in, most of the men go out and engage in something 
else that is commencing to boom ; then the trade, relieved 
from too much competition, rapidly becomes more profit- 
able, and enables those who have remained steadily in it 
to reap a good harvest before it again becomes sufficiently 
remunerative to attract the floating element. 

I will take, for an example of this, the business of baling 
and shipping hay, with which I am well acquainted. Some 
years ago there were but few men in the trade, all of whom 
were making a fair profit, though using the old-fashioned 
and somewhat clumsy beater-press. As the great cities grew 
larger, however, the demand for baled hay increased, for the 
supply of loose in the country surrounding them, within 
easy hauling distance, became too small to meet the de- 
mand ; about this time, too, the Dedrick steam and movable 
horse-presses were invented. These, by their superior quali- 
ties and the smaller bales they made, gave a great impetus 
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to the trade ; the price of baled hay in the cities went up, 
while the cost of pressing and shipping went down ; baled 
hay, being so much more convenient to handle, became 
daily more popular, and threatened to soon drive the loose 
article out of the market. Farmers, at a distance from large 
cities, began to seed down more land ; wild meadows never 
before used, except for pasture, were got into shape and 
cut ; while hay-barns and presses sprang up at nearly every 
station where hay could be obtained. With what result ? 

In three years baled hay was selling in the large cities at 
less than the cost of production ; while, worse still, owing 
to the inexperience and dishonesty of many of the new- 
comers; a large proportion of the hay had been baled when 
not in a suitable condition, or had been actually rotten 
when pressed. This, of course, buyers could not detect until 
the bales were opened for consumption, so, in consequence^ 
of the losses they sustained in buying poor stuff, they soon 
began to discriminate against baled hay, and loose outsold 
it from 25 to 50 per cent. 

A year or two of this broke many dealers, and disgusted 
more, who promptly left the trade. Those who were left 
in, being mostly men of capital and experience, were 
enabled to hold their hay to stiffen prices, which, in con- 
sequence, soon began to rise ; this tendency is steadily in- 
creasing as buyers begin to regain confidence in baled hay. 
While many farmers are ploughing up their meadows, the 
cities are still growing, so in another year or two the supply 
will again fall below the demand, and high prices will be 
realised by those who have remained in the business. 

Of course, after a short season of large profits, the out- 
siders will again rush in, and a like succession of fall and 
rise will take place. 

The same thing has occurred, and is occurring, in most 
other businesses. 

It will be noticed, from the above example, that a man 
who had left his own business to engage in the hay trade 
when prices were at their best would, in all probability, 
have been a heavy loser. He could not have had time to 
buy his machinery, erect his buildings, and work a trade 
together, before the fall came, while being new to the 
business, and not used to the small economies practised by 
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the trade in dull times, he would feel the dropping prices 
more severely than his older competitors ; to add to his 
chagrin, his original business, depressed when he quitted it, 
would, probably, now be booming, leaving him the poor 
satisfaction of comparing his possible gains, if he had re- 
mained in it, with his certain losses in the trade he had 
engaged in. 

The best time to start for America is August or September; 
you may then be pretty sure of a pleasant passage. This 
will give you time before the commencement of the new 
year to determine what business you would prefer, and to 
seek out some one with whom to learn it. I consider 
the pleasantest route, after having tried all of them, is that 
taken by the Allan line to Quebec, as you are a much 
longer time in sight of land than by any of the lines run- 
ning to New York. By this line you would leave Liverpool 
on the Thursday, Friday morning you would wake up in 
Lough Foyle, where the steamer remains off Moville till 
evening for the mails to come from Londonderry. During 
this time you can have a few hours' run on shore. On 
the Wednesday evening after leaving Lough Foyle you will 
probably sight Labrador, remaining in sight of that coast, 
Newfoundland, and Anticosti till you enter the St Lawrence, 
going up which the scenery is very beautiful. On Saturday 
evening you probably reach Quebec, where a mail train, 
running through to Chicago without change of cars, meets 
the steamer, reaching there in some thirty-eight or forty 
hours. Or you can go from Quebec to Chicago by water, 
following the St. Lawrence, the Welland Canal, and the 
great lakes. While going through the Welland by this 
route, you will have time to run over and see Niagara. 
The scenery through the Thousand Isles, some parts of 
Lake Huron, and the Sault St. Mary, is very fine. This 
route will take from five to six days, and will not cost any 
more than going by rail. 

From Chicago, which is the great railway centre of the 
West, railroads run to all parts, so you will have no difl5- 
culty in getting on from there to wherever your destination 
may be. 

The railroads in the States and Canada are very fine, 
though the trains do not run as fast as they do in England, 
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not exceeding, as a rule, thirty miles per hour. The 
coaches are very long, with a passage down the middle, and 
seats for two persons arranged in rows across the car on 
either side of it. At each end of the coach is a door, out- 
side of which a platform enables the passenger to pass 
easily from one coach to another, even when the train is in 
motion. They are entered from the stations by steps ascend- 
ing to these end platforms. Pullman cars are attached to 
all through trains. In them a berth can be obtained for 
I OS. per night. During the daytime the beds are turned up, 
and the car transformed into an elegant drawing-room. A 
smoking-room, card-room, and lavatory are attached to the 
car. 

On some trains meals are served in dining-coaches; others 
stop twenty minutes each meal-time at dining stations. 
The food provided, however, is poor, and the charges high, 
so the passenger had better provide himself with a sufficient 
supply before starting. This fault will, I fancy, be amended 
in the near future. The arrangements for taking care of 
luggage are admirable. On leaving the steamer the baggage 
is checked, — that is, a strap, to which a brass plate about i J 
inch square is attached, is fastened to each package, and 
a similar square of brass, with a corresponding number, is 
handed the passenger, who has no farther trouble with his 
luggage, except passing it through the Customs at the 
frontier, till nearing Chicago. Then a baggage - man 
passes through the coagh, and inquires whether he is going 
any farther or to any hotel. If going farther, the baggage 
is re-checked to his destination ; if going to an hotel, on 
giving its name, the baggage is checked to it, where the 
passenger finds it on his arrival. Otherwise, on production 
of your checks at the baggage-room at the station, your 
luggage is delivered to you, without any extra charge for all 
this trouble. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RAILROADS. 

THROUGHOUT the West and North-West, railroads 
can be built very cheaply, owing to the level nature 
of the surface of the country, which renders little cutting 
or grading necessary. The main expense is for bridging 
the wide and frequent rivers. All the roads are broad 
gauge, but the permanent way is not laid in so expensive 
a manner as in England, the rails being simply spiked to 
the sleepers (American ties), nor are the roads so carefully 
ballasted as they are here. The reason of this is, that 
trains not running at such a high rate of speed, the wear 
and tear of the permanent way is not so great. Most 
lines are single, with sidings at the stations to allow trains 
to pass one another. The engines are more powerful 
than the English ones, and the freight-cars much larger ; 
box-cars, which are used for carrying grain, hay, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise, are from 28 to 34 feet long, 8 feet 
wide inside, and 6 to 8 feet in height ; the newer cars 
are the largest, with a growing tendency to increase the 
size. Box-cars are entirely enclosed, and water-tight, so 
that no tarpaulins are required. Their capacity is from 10 
to 12 tons of baled hay, 400 to 500 bushels of wheat or 
rye, 450 to 550 bushels of corn, and 800 bushels of oats. 
Grain is loaded in the cars loose. Coal-cars are 28 to 
30 feet long, by 8 feet wide, and hold from 20 to 25 tons. 
Lumber is loaded on flat cars. A load is 8,000 to 1 2,000 feet, 
according to its dryness. 

Instead of keeping a lot of porters idling round the 
stations, doing nothing most of the time, in America the 
employes are carried on the train. At any but the large 
terminal stations (American, depots), the only force em- 
ployed is the station agent and telegraph clerk, the latter 
of whom is partly paid by the telegraph company. The 
crew of a passenger train consists, besides the engineer and 
stoker, of the conductor or guard, a much more important 
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personage than in England. He is generally a smart, well- 
educated man, on whom all responsibility rests; he is 
assisted by one brakesman for each car on the train. The 
luggage is looked after by the baggage-master, who is 
allowed an assistant if the train is a heavy one. Just as a 
train is reaching a station, the baggage-master throws back 
,the doors of the baggage-car in which he rides and gets 
ready all packages checked for that particular station ; the 
moment it stops, the brakesmen assist to hand this out, 
hand in anything that may be going on, the conductor 
calls all aboard, and in a few seconds the train is again in 
motion. The passengers (even old women) know their 
business, and are ready to step on and off the moment the 
car has come to a stand-still ; five minutes previously a 
brakesman passes through the car calling out the name of 
the station they are approaching. Powerful brakes are 
used, so the train does not slacken till almost in the station, 
and as soon as the brakes are taken off resumes its normal 
rate of speed. By these means much valuable time is 
saved, and the permanent way has not to be racked by 
the maintenance of a high rate of speed between stations 
in order to make up for the time lost in stopping. This is 
very different to the English system, by which five minutes 
is generally lost in stopping at some small country station 
to pick up, perhaps, a single passenger with half a hundred- 
weight of luggage, which it takes two or three porters, 
watched by a station-master and ticket-clerk, to load. 

Another great advantage is, that night trains run between 
all the large cities. By one of these a business man can 
leave Chicago after his day's work is done, get a comfort- 
able night's rest on the cars, and wake in St. Louis or 
Cincinnati ready for the day's business ; while the following 
night he can return to Chicago, instead of losing a day 
each time in going and returning. 

Except on very long journeys, there is only one class 
besides the Pullman sleeping-cars. The local fares are 
three cents (i^d.) per mile, with long-distance tickets at 
reduced rates. Most roads sell 1,000-mile tickets for 
20 dols., or id. per mile : these are good till 1,000 miles 
have been travelled in any number of trips, the conductor 
punching out the number of miles ridden each journey. 
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The passenger-cars and the system of handling luggage I 
have described already. Not much money is as a rule 
expended on the station buildings, but still they are suffi- 
ciently commodious for their requirements. 

In hauling freight cheaply, the American lines are even 
more advanced. The gang employed to handle a freight- 
train consists, besides stoker and engineer, of a conductor 
and two brakesmen, with extra hands on heavy trains. 
These men load and unload at each station all local 
freights in less than full car-loads; that which is to be 
loaded is placed by the shipper conveniently on the plat- 
form, on which what is unloaded is also put. Full-car lots 
are switched into the siding and unloaded by the consignee. 
If a shipper requires an empty car to load, he notifies the 
agent, and the next local puts him one on the siding. 

Rates vary according to distance and description of 
merchandise. On short hauls, for miscellaneous freight in 
less than car lots, it runs from 4 to 6 cents per ton per 
mile ; for car lots it is from 2 to 3 cents only. 

From Chicago to New York, some 900 miles, rates at 
present are 25 cents per hundred for flour, grain, and feed, 
and 30 cents for provisions, that is, at the rate of "005 to 
•006 per ton per mile, or a little over a farthing. 

With cheaper iron under a lower tariff, these rates will 
be materially reduced, and, as nothing adds to the prosperity 
of a country so much as cheap transportation, a season of 
very good times undoubtedly lies before the West 

The parcels traffic is at present in the hands of the 
express companies, who pay the roads a certain annual 
sum. By express any article can be sent C. O. D., that is, 
for the bill to be collected by the express agent on delivery; 
for example, if you require anything from any of the large 
cities, you send your order to a merchant there, requesting 
the goods to be sent C. O. D. ; he ships them, enclosing 
his bill to the express agent; on payment of this, the goods 
are delivered to you, and the money remitted to the 
merchant. This system greatly facilitates business. 

The express business is carried on entirely by passenger- 
trains, consequently the charges are somewhat high. Heavy 
articles, however, can be ordered without prepayment 
in the following manner: — ^The goods required are sent 
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by the merchant, directed to his own order; at the same 
time a bill for them with a delivery order attached is sent 
to the local bank, or, if there is no bank, to the express 
agent ; on payment of the bill, the delivery-order is handed 
to the customer, who presents it to the station agent, by 
whom the goods are delivered to him. This is a great 
convenience, as, in the event of a break-down of machinery 
requiring repairs, or anything else being wanted in a hurry, 
it can be telegraphed for and despatched by first train. In 
sending car-loads of merchandise to any one of whose 
stability one is not assured, the following safeguard may be 
used : — The bill of lading you have made out to yourself, 
with the address of the consignee on the margin ; this you 
endorse, and attach to it a draft for the value of the goods. 
This draft and bill either you, or your banker, forward to 
a bank or express agency in the town for which the car is 
destined. The consignee is notified, calls round, pays the 
draft, and obtains the bill of lading, which, being endorsed, 
entitles him to take possession of the car. 

On the arrival of the car, the consignee, whose address is 
likewise on the way-bill, is notified, and, on his producing 
the bill of lading, it is placed at his disposal on the team- 
track, where he is allowed forty-eight hours to unload it. 

On each team-track are scales, over which every load coming 
out of the yard has to pass; every car has a separate number, 
and an official record of the weight of merchandise taken 
from each is kept, which can be inspected by the shipper, 
if at any time he is dissatisfied with the weights returned 
by the consignee. On application, the latter can have an 
official ticket of the weights, which he can forward to the 
consigner, if necessary, to convince him that he has 
accounted for all stuff" received. 

If the car has to be placed on some other road, or in a 
private switch, the charge for switching is i dol. 50 cents 
to 2 dols. There is no charge for switching in an empty 
car to load, or in taking out a loaded one. Freight bills are 
always paid by the receiver. 

Ventilated cars are supplied for the transportation of 
fruit, and refrigerator ones for the conveyance of butter and 
meat. The stock-cars are very roomy, holding from 50 to 
70 hogs, or 15 to 20 cattle; the double-decked sheep-cars 
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will hold some 150 to 200 sheep. At every station are 
commodious yards for the reception of stock, with shutes 
for loading them into the cars. 

The permanent way is divided into sections of six miles ; 
each of these is kept in order by a section boss and two 
hands. The train hands set the switches themselves, so no 
switchmen are required at small stations. Nor are there 
any signalmen at them, as the trains are run on time 
schedules. In running the trains, the telegraph is freely 
used, the conductors taking their orders from the station 
agents. Very punctual time is generally kept, but, if a 
train is from any cause delayed, it often falls very much 
behind, as it has to give right of way to that train which 
should have the road according to the time-schedule. 
Serious accidents, considering the mileage open, are rare. 
In running through a well-settled country, stations are 
generally some six miles apart, with sidings for loading 
freight at more frequent intervals. 

The onus of fencing the line, when running through 
private land, lies on the company ; if through their neglect 
any stock gets on the line and are injured, they have to 
pay for it The crossings of public roads are quite open, 
being unprotected by gates ; when approaching one, how- 
ever, the engineer has to whistle, and continuously ring the 
sonorous bell attached to the engine. 

In order to keep cattle from straying off the road on to 
the railroad, cattle-bars are made on each side of the cross 
ing. These are formed by running the fence on each side 
up as near as possible to the line ; in the intervening space 
a ditch some four feet deep and eight wide is dug ; this is 
bridged by four-by-four scantling, set at an angle with the 
edge up, about a foot apart ; cattle cannot step on these, 
so they form a most efficient barrier. 

In front of each engine is a cow-catcher to clear the line 
of obstructions ; this will throw any animal out of the way 
without the least jar being felt on the train, but with 
disastrous results to the beast, no matter how slow the 
engine may be travelling. Notwithstanding these open 
crossings, accidents are very rare at them. 

In all the large hotels are ticket-offices, at which railway 
tickets on all lines can be obtained ; these save much time 
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and crowding at the stations. Round-trip (return) tickets 
at single fare are issued to business men who are customers 
of the road. 

Doubtless some people will ask, " How about the un- 
happy shareholders of some of the American roads under 
these low rates ? " This is easily answered. Of the non- 
dividend paying roads there are three classes. First, those 
old roads which cost so much to build that under no 
circumstances can they hope to hold their own with more 
modern competitors. Take for instance the Erie. This 
road was built some time ago, when railroading was in its 
infancy, and it was not known how steep a grade a locomo- 
tive could climb, consequently its gradients were made 
much easier than on some of the later-built roads. As, in 
order to reach tide water, all the Eastern routes have to pass 
through a long stretch of mountainous country, this added 
very materially to the cost of construction. At the time it 
was built, too, material and labour were higher than at 
present, and the cost of handling and delivering them much 
heavier, while large sums were stolen and wasted in con- 
structing it; besides, the Erie runs for very many miles along 
the banks of the Susquehanna River, whose frequent bends 
necessitate a somewhat circuitous route, wliile the narrow- 
ness of the valley does not aflford nearly as good an average 
of local freight per mile as that enjoyed by many of its 
competitors. I have no doubt that a paralleling road could 
be surveyed and built for less than one-fourth the supposed 
cost of the Erie. What chance, then, under these circum- 
stances, and burdened as it is with a heavy floating debt, 
has it of ever paying a fair return on even its actual, much 
more its supposititious, value ? 

The second class are those which, though originally strong, 
have been manipulated for stock-jobbing speculations; in 
furtherance of these they have taken into their system a 
number of bankrupt and undeveloped lines, in supporting 
which the profits of the parent road are entirely absorbed. 
As an example of this class take the Wabash. Much of 
the 4,000 miles of this system runs through a rich territory, 
from which its competitors, notably the Illinois Central, 
draw revenues sufficient to pay a high rate of interest to 
their shareholders ; but it has leased many bankrupt lines, 
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like the Pekin and South-West, and built many branches 
into at present undeveloped countries; in addition to which 
it is bonded far above its actual present value, though, were 
it to abandon the bankrupt lines, and cut. down the traffic 
on the undeveloped branches to the smallest possible 
dimensions till the average freight per mile warranted an 
increase, it might, at no distant date, be enabled to pay 
interest on these, and have something over to divide among 
the shareholders. 

Examples of the third class are the Northern Pacific 
and Canadian Pacific, which run through a very fine wheat 
country for almost their entire length. This territory is now 
almost entirely undeveloped; but as it is settled up, and the 
present unexampled depression in its chief cereal dis- 
appears, the revenues of these roads will gradually increase, 
till in time they will return a large annual income to their 
owners. 

Undoubtedly, railroad building in the States has lately 
been over-done, the mileage having increased too rapidly in 
proportion to the growth of population and of the acreage 
under cultivation ; many roads running so near each other 
that the territory between them does not at present afford 
freight enough per mile to support both of them; while from 
Chicago and other large cities there are many through 
lines running to New York, the Ohio and Missouri rivers, 
and other terminal points. 

In order to prevent ruinous competition among these, 
pools are formed, by which the same rates are charged 
by all parallel routes, and a commissioner is appointed, who 
decides to what proportion of the total'receipts each road is 
entitled; their interests, however, are so conflicting that 
these pools seldom last long, and on their falling to pieces 
a railroad war ensues ; then rates are cut to an alarming 
extent, till the roads, getting tired of running at a loss, 
come together again, and a new pool is formed. These 
wars are injurious to the prosperity of the companies, nor 
do they help legitimate business, as they tend to unsettle 
values. A railroad clearing-house system is now mooted, 
which may turn out more stable than the pools generally do. 
All railroad managers are in the habit of making contracts 
with large shippers, by which, though apparently paying the 
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full tariff, they are given a rebate of so much per car on 
engaging to ship a certain number in a given time. This 
rebate is repaid them at the end of the appointed time. 
This system decreases the revenues of the roads, and dis- 
criminates against the smaller shippers. 

To any one who has passed some time in America, the 
English roads seem decidedly behind the age. Not only is 
the system of handling luggage on the other side of the 
Atlantic far superior, but the passengers are treated more 
like rational beings there, and not subjected to the numer- 
ous petty restrictions and annoyances they are in England. 
It is true that some of the trains here make faster time, but, 
unless one's journey lies between some of the large centres 
of industry, I doubt whether the average time made is much 
better in one country than the other. 

I regard the present depression in British agriculture as 
caused in a great measure by the high freight charges made 
by the railroads. They, even more than the Erie, were built 
when railroading was in its infancy, and could consequently 
be duplicated for much less money. In order to admit of 
the high rate of speed the passenger trains maintain between 
stations, the permanent way has to be correspondingly solid, 
entailing double the expense of a freight road run at a 
moderate rate. In addition, they are managed on an old- 
fashioned and most expensive system. If new roads 
paralleling them could be built as freely as they can be in 
America, and were operated as cheaply, the shareholders 
of the old roads would soon be in the same boat as those 
of the Erie. 

At present the English agriculturist is as surely being 
throttled by their iron bands, as his American confrere 
has up to the present been by Protection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO, which affords the best market of the Ame- 
rican continent, if not of the world, for all agricultural 
produce, is situated on the west shore of Lake Michigan, at 
the mouth of the Chicago River. Fifty years ago its site was 
a swamp, with the exception of a sand-bank on the edge of 
the lake, on which stood Fort Dearborn ; round this fort a 
few houses sprang up, but it was not till railroads began to 
be built in the West that Chicago really got a start ; since 
then it has never looked back, and the marsh of forty years 
ago is now covered by a city of 500,000 inhabitants, 
growing at the rate of 30,000 annually. 

In consequence of its swampy site, all the principal 
streets are raised six to eight feet above the original level, 
those which are not raised being quite impassable in soft 
weather. From its lowness, the site is not a particularly 
desirable one for a large city, but the two branches of the 
Chicago River afford a considerable amount of .dockage, 
while Lake Michigan furnishes water transportation to all 
parts of the world, by way of the Straits, Lake Huron, the 
St. Clair River, Lake Erie, the Welland Canal, Lake 
Ontario, and the St. Lawrence. The Welland Canal is 
being enlarged to admit the passage of ocean steamers of 
considerable tonnage, which will largely add to Chicago's 
through trade. From Lake Erie the Erie Canal runs to 
New York, and affords a cheap means of transportation, 
during the greater part of the year, for grain, &c. 

A canal also runs from Chicago to the Illinois River ; 
this gives water communication with the Mississippi River, 
western and southern points. A ship canal from Chicago 
to the Mississippi is contemplated, and will undoubtedly be 
carried out in the near future. But what has really made 
the city is the railroad, for it is the terminus of all the 
great Eastern lines and the initial point of most of the 
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Western ones. Owing to the nature of the ground, the rail- 
roads mostly run through the city at the same level as the 
streets, which they frequently cross, and sometimes run 
along. This seems dangerous to a new-comer. Railroads, 
however, in America are not regarded in the same light as 
they are in England, where the absurd behaviour of the 
companies, in treating their customers as so many children, 
have so babied the public that they regard them with feel- 
ings of terror. In the former country the people are 
familiar with all the details of working the roads, and with 
their signals ; so, notwithstanding the unprotected crossings, 
the percentage of accidents is no greater in proportion to 
mileage than in the latter one. 

Chicago, from its situation, is the natural receiving point 
of all Western produce, and the distributing point of all 
merchandise from the seaboard and the Eastern States. In 
consequence, prices in the West are regulated by the 
Chicago market and the distance the produce may have to 
go to reach that place. The amount of live stock handled 
annually at the Union Stock Yards is simply astounding, 
while the elevators have a storage capacity for over twenty 
million bushels of grain. 

The bulk of the grain received in Chicago is sold on the 
board of trade by brokers, whose charge for commission 
is half a cent per bushel. There is a large amount of specu- 
lative trading in grain, which frequently holds the market 
up or down when the state of the crops or the demand for 
produce does not warrant it. This speculation is certainly 
injurious to the producer, who has not the capital to hold 
his stuff for a favourable market, as he frequently has to 
accept a poor price for a poor crop, when, if the natural 
laws of supply and demand were not disturbed, the small 
amount raised would fetch so much more per bushel as to 
nearly equalise matters ; this makes grain-raising for market 
a somewhat risky business. 

Gambling in grain has in another way done much to 
injure the American farmer; his surplus having to be 
exported, of course its price in foreign markets, especially 
Great Britain, must eventually determine the value of his 
crop. Disregarding this natural law, the heavy speculators 
in Chicago have for some time kept grain there at such a 
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price that, with freight added, it would leave no margin of 
profit to the exporter ; in consequence, European dealers 
have sought their supplies in other markets, whose natural 
advantages would not have allowed them otherwise to com- 
pete with America. From this cause much trade has been 
lost, and, as it takes some time to divert trade from any 
particular channel, it will, I fear, be some years before the 
United States regain that supremacy in the com trade that 
belongs to them by natural right. 

Another thing that militates against the success of the 
Western farmer is the high tariff on iron and most manu- 
factured articles ; under it he has to pay double their real 
.value for most things he buys, while the cost of railroads, 
the cheapness of which is the most essential factor to the 
prosperity of a farming community, is increased one-half. 
Thanks, however, to more judicious management, freight 
is hauled there far cheaper than in old-fashioned England. 

Another disadvantage of protection to the farmer is that 
it curtails his market, for all foreign countries would take 
more of his produce if they could pay for it in goods rather 
than in gold ; ify however, the Democratic party redeems 
the pledges through which it has mainly got into power, 
this evil will soon be materially amended ; so, as the farmer 
has managed to struggle along thus handicapped, there 
should be a season of great prosperity before him when his 
weight is reduced. 

One great advantage Chicago has as a market is the cer- 
tainty of a shipper from the country being able at all times 
to effect an almost immediate sale of any kind of produce, 
which saves much annoyance and expense. The daily 
papers report the markets very fully and accurately ; while 
special circulars are printed for all the more important 
branches of trade, which the commission men mail to their 
customers in the country as frequently as may be necessary. 

The streets of Chicago are very wide and perfectly 
straight, intersecting one another at right angles. The 
pavements, or sidewalks as they are called, are also wide. 
On most streets tramcars are run, which will transport 
passengers to any portion of the city for 5 cents (2|d.). 

As the city is growing at the rate of 30,000 annually, its 
suburbs are spreading in all directions ; — these afford fine 
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opportunities for men to engage in all sorts of urban 
businesses. 

Rents are rather high all over the city, as are also taxes 
at present, improvements having lately been carried out on 
a gigantic scale, making high rates necessary. All traces 
of the great fire of 187 1, which destroyed the greater part 
of the city, have now disappeared, magnificent fire-proof 
buildings, constructed entirely of iron and stone, having 
been erected in place of those burned. Conspicuous among 
these are the Court House, Custom House, and four prin- 
cipal hotels — the Tremont, Palmer House, Grand Pacific, 
and Sherman. State Street, which is continuously built 
up for over ten miles, is the finest street, that part of it 
running through the business centre of the city being 
unrivalled for width and grandeur of buildings by any 
street in the world. 

The American currency is on the decimal plan, and con- 
sists of dollars, written thus: $i'oo, and cents, which are 
indicated by figures placed after the decimal point, thus : 
$1*50, one dollar and fifty cents; '50, fifty cents; '05, five 
cents. Each dollar contains one hundred cents ; a cent is 
worth almost exactly a halfpenny, at which it may be taken 
when turning American prices into English ones. An 
English sovereign is worth 4 dols. 84 cents, so that a dollar 
is practically worth 4s. 2d. The coins in use are cents, two 
cents (both copper); five cents (nickel); quarter, 25 cents 
(silver); half-dollar, 50 cents, also silver; the dollar, both gold 
and silver, the former seldom met with. The gold coins 
are the 2^ dollar, 5 dollar, 10 dollar, and 20 dollar pieces, 
the latter a very handsome coin. 

The paper currency consists of greenbacks and National 
Bank-notes, both on a par with gold, and generally pre- 
ferred to it. The denominations are, one dol., tw6 dols., 
five doR, ten dols., 20 dols., 50 dols., 100 dols., 500 dols., 
and 1,000 dols. The greenbacks are issued by the Govern- 
ment, and are exchangeable for gold at the Treasury or 
sub-treasuries ; the National Bank-notes by the banks, but 
they are equally safe, as National bonds to an amount 
of ten per cent, in advance of their issue have to be depo- 
sited by the banks at the Treasury to secure the redemption 
of their notes. 
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Banking, in the large cities, is carried on mainly by the 
National Banks, which are banks chartered by the Govern- 
ment to issue notes on deposit of bonds, and are subject 
to periodical examination of their accounts by Government 
experts. There are many private banks in the country, but 
room for many more. • The system of banking is somewhat 
different to that pursued in England, overdrafts being 
seldom or never allowed, but advances on bills of lading 
being customary; this is a great advantage to a country 
shipper. The business of the city banks consists largely 
of advancing on the deposit of warehouse receipts, stocks, 
and bonds. The late heavy fall in wheat having more than 
exhausted the bank's margin on warehouse receipts for that 
grain, many of the Chicago and New York banks that had 
made heavy advances on this security have had to suspend, 
and others are in a shaky condition. 

In business, only short credit is given, thirty days being 
the usual limit, but good notes are largely taken in settle- 
ment. Tradespeople generally sell for cash ; if any credit 
is given, a monthly settlement is usually expected. An 
exception to this is the trade in agricultural implements, 
which is largely carried on by agents of the manufacturing 
firms ; these are empowered to give time to any farmer 
purchasing of them, taking his note for the amount : for 
small sums these notes generally run a year, but for 
larger amounts notes are given for proportionate parts, 
falling due respectively at the end of one, two, three, and 
even four years ; for instance, the purchaser of a self-binder 
at 1 80 dols. would give a note for 60 dols. due in one 
year, a similar note due in two years, and a third due in 
three years. These notes generally bear seven per cent, 
interest, while for cash there would be a discount of ten 
per cent., so, though often a great accommodation to the 
farmer, he has to pay for it pretty smartly. The system is 
a bad one for him, too, as he is frequently tempted by the 
long credit to buy implements he could do very well 
without. 

At an American hotel, the usual plan adopted is to 
charge so much per diem for board and lodging, this charge 
including everything but liquor and boot-cleaning ; beyond 
which there are no extras for anything, and no gratuities 
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to servants. In the first-class Chicago hotels, the charge 
is from 3 dols. to 4 dols. per day according to size and 
situation of room, but with equal privileges as to board. 
As an elevator (lift) is always running, all parts of the hotel 
are easily accessible. There are many smaller hotels in 
the city at which one would be made very comfortable 
for 2 dols. per day. There are also hotels on the European 
plan, at which rooms can be obtained for from 50 cents to 
I dol. per day ; to these restaurants are attached, in which 
anything can be obtained, at any time, at reasonable rates. 
In the former class of hotel the meal hours are usually — 
breakfast, 7 to 9 ; dinner, 12 to 3 ; supper, 6 to 8 ; except 
at these hours, no meals can be obtained. In the country, 
all the hotels are run on this plan, the charge varying 
from I dol. to 2 dols. per day. Usually weekly board can 
be obtained at them for from 5 dols. to 7 dols. 50 cents. 
Board can be obtained in private families in Chicago for 
5 dols. to 7 dols. 50 cents, and in the country from 3 dols. 
50 cents to 5 dols. 

Many American business men and their families live 
entirely at hotels, instead of keeping up establishments of 
their own, in consequenge of the difficulty of obtaining 
good domestic servants ; the dearth of these is one of the 
greatest drawbacks that the West of America, in common 
with all new countries, suffers from. In Chicago, fair 
servants can generally be obtained, but their wages are 
very high, ranging from 3 dols. to 5 dols. per week ; in the 
country, good ones are almost unobtainable, and even poor 
ones are not always to be met with. A mere girl, utterly 
ignorant of the first rudiments of cookery, will demand 
I dol. 50 cents a week ; a woman, knowing but littie more, 
gets 2 dols. ; and a servant who would be considered very 
second-rate in England is snapped up at 2 dols. 50 cents. 
In consequence, in country towns, two or even three 
families keep home together, their women folk dividing 
the domestic duties among them. The men are much 
tidier and more handy than the average Englishman, so 
they require less waiting on, and give less work in the 
house. 

All over America people are accustomed to rise much 
earlier than in England. In Chicago, the banks open and 
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general business commences at 8 o'clock — in some lines, 
such as stock-dealing, much earlier. 

It is very seldom that liquors of any sort are served with 
meals in the States, the usual drinks at meal-times being 
tea and coffee in winter ; iced milk and iced tea, with a 
squeeze of lemon, in summer. The usual time for drinking 
spirits is immediately before a meal. The spirit most in 
request is either corn or rye whisky ; it is usually taken 
standing at the bar. The bar-tender, who is always a man, 
does not pour out a certain quantity, but sets the bottle, 
an empty glass, and a glass of water before his customer, 
who helps himself It is customary to drink the spirit first 
and then the water. In summer-time, large quantities of 
lager beer are drunk. Ale can be obtained in the cities, * 
but is not good, to an Englishman's way of thinking. Wines 
of all sorts are dear and bad. The charge for a glass of 
whisky is 10 cents, for beer or ale 5 cents. Com or rye 
whisky, if good and sufficiently old, is a pleasant and very 
wholesome drink in moderation ; a fair article, three to four 
years old, can be obtained for 3 dols. a gallon. The internal 
revenue duty on whisky is 90 cents a gallon. Very fair 
cigars can be got for 5 cents each, good ones for 10 cents ; 
smoking-tobacco is cheap : a very good grade of cut tobacco 
can be bought for 40 cents per pound or of plug for 60 cents. 
The internal revenue tax is 8 cents a pound on tobacco, 
50 cents per 100 on cigars; this will probably be removed 
before long. 

Prices of necessaries in Chicago are :* — 

Tea, per lb. ... 

Sugar „ 

Butter (best) „ 

Eggs, per dozen 

Cheese, per lb. 
Flour per barrel, 1 96 lb. ... 
Small fruits, per quart 
Coals, per ton (soft) 
„ „ (hard) 

* See explanation of Currency, page 20. 
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Meat, fresh, per lb. 


... . . 


Salt pork „ 
Salt beef, per lb. ... 
Ham „ 






Bacon „ 






Chickens, each 






Turkeys „ 
Geese „ 






Ducks „ 






Kerosene, per gallon 
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There is a duty on sugar according to quality, averaging 
•some 5 cents per lb. All kinds of vegetables are cheap 
when in season, especially melons, cucumbers, &c. 

Prices of game are as follows, per dozen, varying accord- 
ing to season : — 

Dols. Dols. 

Prairie chicken ... ... 4*00 to 5*00 

American partridges 

Quail 

Rabbits 

Pigeons 

Mallard ducks 

JL v^ma • • • • • • 

Small ducks 
Snipe 

Plover 

Woodcock 
Wild geese 
Venison, per lb. ... 
jjcar ,, ... 

All woollen goods are very dear and poor. Manufactures 
of cotton about same price as in England, but not as good 
quality. High boots are generally worn, both in city and 
country : rough ones for country wear cost 2 dols. 50 cents 
to 3 dols. ; fine for city, 5 dols. to 6 dols. Boots like 
English ones are there called shoes ; they are not much 
worn at present, but their use is increasing. 

In the Eastern cities especially, and, to a more modified 
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extent, in Chicago, social relations are rapidly drifting into 
the English form, society being divided into grades and 
cliques. There is nothing yet approaching a landed aristo- 
cracy, the leaders of society being at present plutocrats. 
In lie country and smaller towns, especially in the West, 
social relations are more democratic, though even there 
some distinctions are beginning to be drawn. Up to now, 
business men have been the most thought of, the owner- 
ship of land, even to a large amount, not giving the social 
status it does in England; but I perceive a growing 
tendency among successful business men to invest in land, 
which will, if I mistake not, cause ere long an appreciable 
advance in its value. 

The Americans are very hospitable, and any educated 
Englishman will, if he behaves himself, be received into 
the very best society, no matter what business or calling 
he may turn his hand to. All the native-born people 
speak very correctly, the misuse of the unfortunate letter 
" H," so common in England, being unknown there. 

There is no State church in America, all denominations 
being equally free, and supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The Americans are liberal subscribers, both for 
building churches and supporting ministers. In Chicago 
there are two fine cathedrals — the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican Episcopalian — and hundreds of churches of all 
denominations, while half a dozen spires may be observed in 
passing most country towns, so the emigrant need not fear 
leaving religion behind on going there. 

The schools are free, being supported by taxation. They 
are good and frequent, but attendance is not compulsory. 
There are many high schools and colleges, so a first-rate 
education can be obtained, at a trifling cost. Doctors are 
plentiful all over the country but are not, as a rule, I fancy, 
very skilful, though they are probably about the equal of 
the English country practitioner. 

Throughout the Western States and Canada, the houses 
in the country are usually built of wood, sometimes on 
posts, sometimes on a stone foundation. Only light timbers 
are used in the frame, the sills seldom exceeding 10 in. 
square, the lower joists 2 by 10 in., the upper 2 by 8 in., 
and the scantling and rafters 2 by 4 in. The frame is 
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usually sheeted with common boards, on which a layer of 
felt-paper is placed ; over this the siding or weather boards 
are nailed. The inside may be finished with lath and plaster, 
or ceiled with hardwood strips, tongued and grooved. I 
prefer the latter, though slightly more expensive, as plaster 
in severe climates is apt to fall Hardwood is also prefer- 
able for flooring. The roof is formed of thin parallelo- 
grams of pine, overlapping each other, which are called 
shingles. Such a house, plainly finished, say 30 ft. by 
20 ft, two storeys, and containing seven rooms, could be 
built for 500 dols. 

The prices of lumber in Chicago vary according to 
season and supply; usually they run about 12 dols. per 
1,000 feet superficies for dimension stuff" and common 
boards ; 16 dols. to 18 dols. for siding ; 20 dols. for flooring, 
and 2 dols. 50 cents per 1,000 for shingles. One thousand 
shingles will lay ten feet square of roof The insurance on 
such a house as I mentioned above would be 10 dols. for a 
500 dols. policy, which would be good for five years. In 
estimating price of lumber in the country, freight from 
Chicago must be added. 

In consequence of the natural features of the land, which 
in this vast country are often similar for a great number of 
miles, general farming is not carried on throughout the 
West to the same extent it is in England, the tendency 
being for each district to make a specialty of the branch to 
which it is best suited. For instance, in North-West 
Indiana are hundreds of square miles suitable only for 
pasture and hay ; while a hundred miles farther west, in 
Central and Southern Illinois, the land is peculiarly suited 
to raising corn, rather than cattle. It would be an expensive 
business for the Indiana stockman to transport this com 
to fat his cattle ; he prefers rather to sell them to a feeder, 
who takes them down into the corn district, where he buys 
corn and fats them. Thus we have three different sorts of 
farmers — the stock-raiser, the feeder, and the corn-raiser, — 
engaged in the production of beef. Again, the growing of 
wheat is now largely confined to Minnesota and Dakota, 
the farmers in the corn-belt finding it more profitable to 
buy their flour from them there than to raise it themselves ; 
and in return send the northern farmers hog products. 
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which they can raise more profitably. All sales in America, 
both of fat and store stock, are made by actual weight, so 
that a farmer or dealer does not require so much ex- 
perience there as in England, where judgment as to weight 
is required. From these remarks, it will be observed that 
farming is based on more commercial principles in America 
than in England. 

The transfer of land in America is very simple. Records 
are kept at the county seat of each county, in which all 
lands in the county are described, with the name of the 
holder of the Government patent. No after-sale is binding 
unless it is entered on this record, so that an intending 
purchaser can always see by a glance at the records, which 
are open for public examination, whether the man with 
whom he is dealing is the bond-fide owner of the land or 
not. Nor can there be any incumbrance on the land 
beyond what may appear on the record, for, to be binding, 
all mortgages have to be promptly recorded, while any taxes 
owing which may be a lien on the land always appear on it 
as well. A mortgage once recorded is a lien on the land 
till a release from it is also put upon the records, — no number 
of transfers will invalidate this lien. I will now give a few 
short remarks on some of the most desirable States in which 
to settle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STATES REVIEWED. 

ONE great advantage which the Western States and 
Canadian Provinces offer to the intending settler is, 
their nearness to Europe, the consequent ease with which 
they can be reached, and the small expense attending the 
journey. A person can go there, first class by steamer and 
rail, for fi-om ;^i4 to ;Ji6, or by steerage and emigrant 
train for less than half this sum. A great saving in first 
expense is therefore made in going there rather than to any 
other colony, with the additional advantage that, when the 
emigrant wants to revisit the old country he can do so at a 
trifling expenditure of time and money. Knowing this does 
away, in a great measure, with the feeling of hopeless 
banishment that one experiences when starting for distant 
Australia or New Zealand. 

Letters come over, too, very quickly, for the mail 
arrangements are admirable. Postage is 2^d. for a letter 
and id. for a newspaper. I take the London Daily Telegraphy 
which I receive, at a point sixty miles from Chicago, often 
only nine days after date of issue, and certainly on an 
average within twelve days. 

The States east of Ohio, south of the Ohio River, and 
east of the Mississippi, offer no inducements at all, with 
the exception perhaps of Kentucky, to any European above 
the rank of a labouring man. The Bluegrass regions of 
Kentucky are very rich, and particularly well suited to the 
raising of blooded stock, either horses or cattle ; but land 
there is high, and to engage in this business requires large 
capital and great experience; while, even with these, success, 
without great luck, is seldom obtained. 

Virginia is much advertised, but the major part of the 
good land in this State is exhausted by constant crops of 
tobacco ; labour, too, is not only hard to obtain, but poor 
and uncertain when obtained. 

Orange-growing in Florida has been placed before the 
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public in a very attractive light, but for many reasons I am 
sure there is nothing in it, nor is the climate of any of the 
productive portions of that State at all suited to Europeans. 
Much English capital has been expended in the purchase 
of Florida lands, with, I fear, no more chance of making 
any remunerative return than money invested in Peruvian 
or Turkish bonds. 

Ohio I shall dismiss in a few words, as, though there is 
much fine land in the State, it is well settled up, and farms 
are held at a higher price than what more desirable ones can 
be obtained for farther west. I should never advise the 
purchase of so-called improved farms if wild land can be 
obtained, for the Americans make a practice of improving 
a farm by taking a succession of crops off it, without putting 
on any manure and, when the yield begins to fail through 
the consequent exhaustion of the soil, they sell out to some 
unfortunate foreigner, move west, and take up fresh land. 

The same causes as operate in Ohio make Eastern and 
Southern Indiana undesirable, though in the north- 
western portion of this State there are some fair tracts still 
to be obtained at a moderate figure. This section lies 
rather low, and is consequently somewhat marshy and 
unsuited for agriculture, but affords fine opportunities to 
the stock-raiser in particular, and, in a more qualified 
degree, to hay-men. The State is now expending a con- 
siderable sum in improving the drainage of these lands, 
which, from their proximity to Chicago, are sure to increase 
in value. Indeed, I know of no portion of the Union 
where land can be purchased with a greater certainty of a 
large and rapid rise in price. The numerous rivers and 
shallow lakes of this region afford splendid fishing and wild- 
fowl shooting, while the climate is well suited to English 
people. 

In the summer months — June, July, and August — the 
sun has certainly considerable power, though the temperature 
is seldom above 90 degs. in the shade. The nights are 
usually cool and pleasant, while the fresh breeze, blowing 
throughout the day, much modifies the heat. In April, 
May, September, and October, the weather is always very 
pleasant, and generally settled, the temperature being much 
the same as early summer in England. March and November 
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are usually wet, rough months. December, January, and 
February are pretty cold, the thermometer sometimes 
indicating 20 to 25 degs. below zero. This intense cold is 
not, however, so much felt as a much less degree is in 
England, for the atmosphere is very dry, and most of the 
time the sun, which has considerable power even during 
winter in this latitude, is shining brightly. Unless a 
high wind is blowing, a zero day is not at all unpleasant 
But little snow falls through this section, and if they are 
afforded some shelter, either by timber or buildings, stock 
do not suffer from the cold. These remarks as to climate 
apply equally to Northern and Central Illinois, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, though in the latter State the rainfall is less. 

Indiana is the first State in which we come across open 
prairie land, which is here interspersed with timbered tracts, 
the open land becoming more frequent as you advance 
west In the part I have alluded to above, about 75 per 
cent of the land is open, the timber being very evenly 
distributed in small groves and ridges, which gives the 
country a beautifully park-like appearance. The timber 
on the high ground consists of several species of oak, while 
in the river bottoms ash, maple, elm, and birch abound. 

In the marshier parts there is some fever and ague, but 
a judicious use of quinine will always prevent this from 
troubling. Taken altogether, I know of no part which 
offers more attractions to any one wishing to purchase land, 
especially if he has any taste for field sports, while its 
proximity to Chicago enables him to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of advanced civilisation. 

Good grass land costs through this section 7 dols. 50 cents 
to 12 dols. 50 cents per acre, and can be rented firom 
speculators who are holding for a rise in price for fi-om 50 
cents to 75 cents per acre. 

Northern and Central Illinois consists of some of the 
finest land in the world for the production of cereals, with 
the exception of a narrow strip in the north-east comer, 
which joins on, and resembles in natural features, the region 
alluded to above. The remaining portion consists of gently- 
undulating prairie, having little or no timber, except of 
artificial growth. The soil is a fine vegetable loam, with clay 
or limestone subsoil. It is very easily worked, and is entirely 
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free from stones. It is particularly suited to the production 
of Indian com (maize), which is the principal crop raised 
throughout the district. Improved farms are held at 
from 40 dols. to 50 dols. per acre. Most of the land has been 
brought under cultivation, but some wild land can still be 
obtained at from 20 dols. to 30 dols. per acre. Cash rents run 
from 3 dols. to 5 dols. There are plenty of railroads running 
through it, and the wagon-roads, except in early spring, are 
fair. 

Crossing the Mississippi, we strike the State of Iowa, lying 
due west of this portion of Illinois, which it much resembles 
in natural features and climate, but contains a much greater 
amount of good land that has not yet been brought into 
cultivation; this can be bought for from 10 dols. to 15 dols. 
per acre. The relative value of land of equal productiveness 
throughout this region must, of course, be determined by 
the cost of transporting its produce to Chicago, which is 
its market for all surplus grain and stock. Taking the 
mean cost through Northern and Central Illinois at 4 cents 
a bushel for com and through Iowa at 6 cents, with the 
average crop in both States thirty-three bushels per acre, we 
have a yearly tax for transportation on an Iowa acre above 
Illinois of 66 cents ; capitalising this, allowing 6 per cent, 
interest, we find the average value of the Illinois acre to be 
about II dols. more than the Iowa one. The tendency, 
however, is to reduce the rates of freight, which will, of 
course, tend to approximate their values; I therefore regard 
land in Iowa as a better investment than in Illinois. 
Another reason for giving Iowa the preference is, that it 
possesses more unimproved land, which gives the buyer a 
greater choice when making his selection. 

Nebraska is likewise a good corn country, though not 
quite equal to Iowa, as its climate is dryer ; this fault will 
be remedied as the cultivated area is extended and more 
trees are planted. Land in this State in its natural condition 
is worth from 5 dols. to 10 dols. per acre, and a large pro- 
portion is stiU uncultivated ; still, I shall take Iowa as the 
State which at present offers the greatest inducements to 
the corn-grower. 

The next group, whose climates and natural features are 
nearly the same, consists of Southern Illinois, Missouri, and 
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Kansas. The average temperature of this region is some 
lo degs. above that of the group we have just done with, 
and spring commences a month earlier. The winters, how- 
ever, judged by the English standard, are pretty cold ; but, 
as lo degs. less of cold on a way below zero day do not 
make so much difference in their favour as the greater heat 
and longer duration of the summer militates against them, I 
look upon the climate of the former as rather less desirable 
than that of the latter. There is a large amount of fine 
land, however, in both Kansas and Northern Missouri that 
can be bought well within its value, and they undoubtedly 
offer great advantages to an intending settler. This dis- 
trict is mainly dependent on St. Louis as a market for its 
surplus produce. 

These States (Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska) comprise the great corn (maize)-producing belt 
of the northern continent ; nowhere else in the world 
can it be grown so cheaply or of so fine a quality. The 
demand for maize as a food and for various manufacturing 
purposes (whisky, starch, glucose, &c.) is continually in- 
creasing, but, when the land in these States is all brought 
into cultivation, the area of its profitable production cannot 
be much farther extended; the amount to be produced 
being thus limited, the value of com will certainly rise, and 
with it the value of the land capable of producing it. It is 
a fact that, through the present depression in all other 
cereals, com has almost, if not quite, held its own. 

On the contrary, wheat can be produced profitably over 
a very much more extended area, if only transportation 
facilities are afforded. From this it is apparent that an 
investment in good com land is more likely to be made 
profitable at an early date by a large advance in value 
than one in wheat land. 

Michigan and Wisconsin are heavily-timbered States, 
possessing large quantities of soft pine; their climate is 
similar to that of Northern Illinois, with the exception that 
more snow falls during the winter. Southern Michigan 
produces very fine fruits, the raising of which can be pro- 
fitably carried on, and sheep do well in both States ; but 
they offer no special inducements to any other class of 
farmers. There are many chances in them, however, for 
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men to engage in the various branches of the lumber 
trade, which is their main industry. 

Minnesota and the territory of Dakota are the best 
wheat-producing regions of the States; their climate is 
considerably colder than in the more southerly States, 
the frost usually remaining in the ground from early 
November to the middle of April ; during the greater 
part of this time the ground is deeply covered with snow. 
The summer days are very warm, but the cool nights 
render corn (maize) growing hazardous, so that this section 
does not offer much attraction to stockmen. Undoubtedly, 
a good living can be made in them by a wheat or general 
farmer; but to such a man the British territory immediately 
joining them offers much greater inducements, and has no 
more serious drawbacks. 

Portions of New Mexico are favourable for breeding 
thoroughbred horses and cattle, as the climate and grasses 
are well suited to tender young stock, but most of the 
territory is too dry for successful cultivation. 

The State of Oregon and Washington Territory have a 
splendid climate, more nearly resembling England, in not 
having any extremes of heat and cold, than that of any 
other portion of America. They are, however, very far 
removed from England, and the journey to them is an 
expensive one. The cost of transporting a large family 
there would go far towards starting them fairly in some of 
the more eastern States. The same will apply to California, 
which has a magnificently dry and bright climate, and 
produces abundantly the finest fruits. AH the good land 
in this State is held at prices quite beyond the reach 
of a man of moderate capital, while the prices of most 
necessaries are higher than on the other side the Rockies. 

The remaining territories do not, at present, offer any 
very tempting chances to the majority of intending settlers, 
their chief industries being mining and cattle-ranching; 
though the Mormons have succeeded, by great industry, 
in developing parts of Utah, which were once considered 
desert, into a charming country. 

Texas, by far the largest State in the Union, has been 
largely advertised ; but, from its hot and dry climate, it is 
unsuited to any agricultural business except cattle-ranching, 
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and that, for reasons given later, I do not look on with 
at all a favourable eye. 

Canada proper is well settled up, and land there, con^ 
sidering its quality, is dear, so I shall say nothing about 
/// but Manitoba and the other North-Western Provinces, 
of the Dominion I must discuss at some length, both now 
and later on, when I go into wheat-farming. 

Owing to the opening of the Canada Pacific Railroad, 
which is now in running order from Port Arthur to the 
summit of the Rockies, over a thousand miles, all this^ 
great territory has been placed within cheap and easy 
reach of England, though, from the fineness of its water- 
ways, it can never be at the mercy of this or any other 
railroad with regard to freight-rates. The soil of these 
provinces is infinitely more fertile than that of the United 
States. In consequence of this and a rule of Nature, that 
the nearer it approaches to the northern boundary of its suc- 
cessful cultivation the larger is the yield and the better the 
quality of any cereal, the average yield of wheat, barley, 
and oats is much greater, and its quality better, than there. 
The climate is delightfully healthy, for, though during the 
winter the thermometer stands very low, the air is dry and 
the weather settled, never aflfording- the discomforts of con- 
tinual freezings and thawings which frequently cause so- 
much loss and inconvenience when one gets farther south. 
Every one who has passed a winter on the British side of 
the boundary-line will agree that the steady, dry cold, 
though according to the thermometer intense, is not so 
disagreeable as a raw day in England, even with the 
thermometer above the freezing-point. 

All winter through the ground is covered with snow, 
which is very beneficial to the soil, though it renders the. 
housing of stock advisable : as building materials are cheap, 
this is a small drawback, when the superior qualities and 
cheapness of the hay and grain are considered. There 
is an abundant supply of water, easy to be obtained in all 
parts. The native grasses are very nutritious, and start so 
quickly in the spring that they afford good pasturage 
almost before the frost is fairly out of the ground, so that 
the necessity for feeding-hay is at an end as soon as in 
the cattle States, where the grasses, being of a less hardy 
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nature, require the ground to be warmer before they start. 
Little rain falls during spring and summer, but the warm 
days and cool nights cause abundant dews, which keep the 
pastures always green and growing. 

For the production of wheat, barley, oats, roots, most 
vegetables, and small fruits, this country is unsurpassed by 
any in the world ; in consequence, its rapid' settlement is 
an assured fact, so that land there, bought at its present 
low price, cannot fail to be worth two or three hundred 
per cent more in the immediate future. 

Like the land in the States, these provinces are surveyed 
in townships of six miles square ; these are subdivided 
into thirty-six sections, or square miles, of 640 acres each, 
which are numbered as under : — 
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The Canadian Pacific road originally owned every alter- 
nate section, except 11 and 29, for twenty-four miles on 
each side of the line, but they have sold Nos. i, 9, 13, 21, 
25, 33, on the main line, to the Canada North-West Land 
Company; Nos. 8 and 26 in each town are owned by the 
Hudson's Bay Company; Nos. 11 and 29 are set apart 
to be sold to settlers at a future day, the money derived 
from such sale to be devoted to building and maintaining 
schools ; and the remainder belongs to the Government of 
the Dominion. With exceptions mentioned above, the 
Canadian Pacific have still in their possession the greater 
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part of the land conceded to them, which it is to their 
interest to dispose of to actual settlers on very advan- 
tageous terms, as every fresh acre brought under cultiva- 
tion adds to their traffic returns. More detailed information 
as to their land, and its price per acre, can be obtained by 
applying to Alex. Begg, Esq., 89, Cannon Street, E.G. 

The remarks and descriptions in the preceding four 
chapters will, I hope, have given the reader a sufficiently 
clear idea of the surroundings to follow me in my discus- 
sion of some of the businesses he may enter upon, which I 
shall now commence. The first business I touch on is 
well suited to a married man, as it can best be carried on 
in a small town. 



CHAPTER V. 

HAY-DEALING. 

THIS is a business the necessary experience for which 
can readily be picked up in a short time. It can be 
carried on successfully on a capital of ;£'6oo, though in this, 
as in most other businesses on which I shall touch, more 
capital will bring in larger profits in proportion. My object 
in these notes is, however, to show the minimum capital 
with which a business can be conducted with fair prospects 
of success. There are two distinct sorts of hay dealt in in 
America : hay grown on cultivated land, and known as 
" tame " ; and hay produced from the natural grasses grown 
on unbroken soil, and known as " wild " or " prairie." 

Tame hay is divided into three grades, or qualities : — No. 
I Timothy,* consisting of almost pure timothy in good 
condition and of good colour ; No. 2 Timothy, timothy 
somewhat mixed with clover or other grasses; and Mixed, 

* ** Timothy," which is very similar to what is known in England 
as meadow foxtail, is one of the most valuable of the seed grasses. 
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which may be clover with some timothy, or any other 
cultivated grasses, such as red-top or orchard-grass. 

Wild hay is divided into Upland, very fine short grass, 
grown only on high lands. Very little of this is produced in 
the more settled States, most of the supply coming from 
Iowa and Nebraska. It commands as high a price as No. i 
timothy, but has to come so far to market that the freight 
generally eats up most of the profit. As handling this hay is 
rather a risky business, I shall leave it out of my calculations 
altogether. 

The second grade of wild hay is No. i Prairie. This 
consists of somewhat coarse grass grown on tolerably low 
lands, pressed in good condition, and of good colours. No. 
2 Prairie is coarse grass grown on lands subject to over- 
flow, or No. I that has been rained on, heated in stack, or 
for any reason is off colour. This is only used for packing, 
and feeding to cattle in distilleries ; but the demand for it 
is good during the winter months — Peoria, about i6o 
miles from Chicago, consuming alone some 30,000 tons 
annually. 

In the neighbourhood of many large American cities no 
hay. at all is produced, while many others cannot draw a 
sufficient supply of loose hay from the country immediately 
tributary to them ; these cities are mostly increasing rapidly, 
consequently the market for baled hay is every year be- 
coming more extended. 

Hay is not shipped by rail in America in the truss as it 
is in England, but in tightly-pressed bales ; as these enable 
a larger quantity to be shipped in the car, and thus reduce 
the cost of transportation. 

The usual course pursued is for the hay-dealer to build a 
convenient barn in some suitable location, preferably on 
the line of some railroad ; to place in it such a press as he 
may deem most suited to his requirements, and then buy 
whatever hay is drawn in to him. In connexion with the 
barn is a small office, in front of which are wagon-scales ; 
here the hay is weighed as it is drawn in, and then un- 
loaded in that part of the barn containing hay of the same 
sort and quality. 

If a good location has been selected, the farmers round 
may be depended on to draw in enough hay to keep a 
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steam-press running the year round, without the dealer 
having to go into the country in search of it In a con- 
spicuous place in his office he keeps a list of prices given, 
which will, of course, vary according to the markets and his 
requirements. 

There are several sorts of presses manufactured, but the 
Dedricks are so far superior at present to all others, both in 
cheapness and in the superior selling qualities of the bales 
they make, that I shall confine my remarks to them. The 
Dedrick steam-press, which is most suited for barn work, 
requires a six -horse engine and five men to run it; its 
capacity is 12 to 15 tons per diem, and its cost about 400 
dols. The Dedrick four-horse press, more suited to out- 
door work, requires four horses, three men, and a boy; this 
has a capacity of 7 to 9 tons, and costs, including power, 
also about 400 dols. The size of bale made by both these 
presses is 30 x 14 x 18 inches, weighing from 100 to 

115 lb. 

Dedrick also manufactures a two-horse press, but the 
bales from this, being larger, are not so salable nor so 
easily carred, so I do not recommend it^ as it is important 
when producing anything for sale to have it in the most 
attractive form for buyers. When the hay is pressed, it is 
loaded in box-cars, holding from 8 to 12 tons each, 
according to size of car, density of bale, and care exercised 
in loading. Any fair car should hold at least 10 tons. An 
American ton is 2,000 lb. 

It is usual for railroads to charge on car-lots for a 
minimum of 10 tons, with extra charge at same rate for any 
excess in weight. Rates, which are much lower than in 
England, are quoted on a basis of 100 lb. ; for example, 
if the rate per car-load from Chicago to Cincinnati was 
inquired for, the answer would be, "15 cents per hundred 
pounds ^* ; that is, 3 dols. per ton, or 30 dols. per car. A car 
containing only 8 tons would still be charged 30 dols., while 
one holding 1 2 tons would have to pay 36 dols. When the 
hay is loaded in the car, it may be disposed of in several 
ways. There are in all the big cities wholesale dealers, 
who are ready to take the hay on track at point of pro- 
duction — the seller, of course, guaranteeing that the whole 
car is of the stated grade, and making good any loss that 
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may occur in freight through the car not containing the 
ininimum amount This, if the seller's standing is known, 
is generally a cash transaction, he drawing on the buyer for 
the amount as soon as the car is sent off. Another way is 
to send the hay to a commission agent in some of the large 
•centres, where he will dispose of it for a commission of 50 
■cents per ton : this is, perhaps, the most satisfactory way of 
doing business for a beginner, for no dispute can then arise 
as to grades and freights. Care must be exercised in selecting 
an agent, and in having the car loaded with the same 
quality of hay throughout. Messrs. G. S. Blakeslee 
& Co., 1,537, State Street, are the best in Chicago : the 
senior partner, Mr. G. Blakeslee, will always be found ready 
to give any information to inquirers. It is usual for 
commission agents to pay freight at point of arrival, and to 
allow a draft of some two-thirds the home value of the con- 
signment ; settling balances monthly or quarterly, as may 
be agreed on. 

As I remarked before, it would be a suicidal policy for any 
young man to go direct from England and engage in the 
hay or any other business. He should go for at least six 
months to some hay-man, and learn the tricks of the trade. 
If he has any business capacity, this time should be ample 
to master them. He can then commence to cast round for 
a location to start for himself. This should not take him 
long to find, as new railroads, developing fresh countries, 
are being continually opened. Having selected a suitable 
locality, I should advise him to go and stay there for at least 
a n^onth, to make sure it is all he has thought it before 
finally settling ; then, if satisfied, he can commence opera-' 
tions. With a small capital expensive buildings are not 
desirable : a suitable barn, capable of holding 100 tons of 
loose hay, can be built for ;j^i25. A press and light six- 
horse engine will cost ;^2oo ; an office and weighing-table 
another ^25 ; the land necessary can always be obtained 
from the railroad company at a merely nominal rent. 
His total expenditure has now been ^^350, leaving him 
with a balance in bank of ;£^25o, or at present rate of 
exchange 1,220 dols., which I shall presently show is 
ample for his needs. In all my examples on businesses, I 
shall take Chicago as the market, on the prices of which 
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I shall base my calculations ; for, though possibly not the 
best hay market for all grades, Chicago is most decidedly 
the best all-round representative market on the continent ; 
while its rapid growth assures any one going into business 
in connexion with it a constantly-extending field of opera- 
tions. We will, therefore, suppose the location decided on 
is situated somewhere about loo miles from Chicago, at 
which distance the freight will be in the neighbourhood of 
6 cents per hundred, or 1 2 dols. per car, at which figure we 
will then take it in our calculations. 

I may here again remark that, of course, the price of 
articles in the country is mainly governed by the cost 
of transportation to the market to which the district is 
tributary. We will also take it for granted that the new 
beginner intends to send his stufif to a commission agent. 

The amount, 1,220 dols., which he has now left in bank 
does not seem large, but, as I mentioned before, — and as I 
explain at greater length in my notes on banking and credits, 
— when shipping to a commission agent, as soon as the car is 
loaded you go to the station-agent {Anglice, station-master) 
and get a bill of lading ; billing the car to your own order 
in Chicago, with instructions to notify your commission 
agent on its arrival — of course, appending his address. 
This bill of lading you endorse, and take to the bank, 
where you attach to it a draft for such proportion of the 
value of the consignment as may have been agreed on; 
these are forwarded by the banker to his agents in Chicago ; 
they notify your agent, who sends round, pays the draft, 
and obtains the bill of lading, without which the railroad 
company will not deliver him the car. The money is then 
remitted to your account at your bank. This is an admir- 
able safeguard when dealing with strangers. Should you 
be short of money, your banker will readily discount. such 
a draft for a small percentage. 

By this means you get the returns for two-thirds the value 
of your merchandise in a few days at farthest, and are thus 
enabled to work on quite a limited capital. 

A fair average price for hay in Chicago is — 
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Dols. 
No. I Timothy 12*00 

10-50 
Mixed ... ... ... ... 9"oo 

Upland, choice 

,y iciii ... ... ... 

No. I Prairie 



if * >> 



I2'00 
lO'OO 

8-00 

6-50 



These prices are, of course, subject to fluctuations, No. i 
timothy selling sometimes as low as 10 dols., at other 
times rising to 15 dols. and over, with the other grades in 
proportion. • These 'fluctuations are caused by the crops 
and the season of the year. In winter months, when the 
roads are frozen hard and farmers have most leisure, hay is 
delivered freely, and prices, unless the crop is short, gene- 
rally decline. During the spring and early summer, when 
roads are bad and farmers busy, receipts fall off" and prices 
stiffen — May almost invariably affording the best market of 
the year. 

This is to the advantage of the dealer, as, though prices 
in the country fluctuate with those in Chicago, he should 
always lay by as much of his best hay, as his circum- 
stances will allow, for the rise in price sure to occur at 
this time. 

In such a business as I am describing, the average 
monthly receipt from farmers would be about 200 tons, of 
all grades, except in April and May, when they would pro- 
bably be little or nothing; neither would they be very 
heavy in June or July, but increased receipts during the 
winter months would about balance this, and bring up the 
yearly total to something over 2,000 tons. The price he 
would give would, of course, be in a measure influenced 
by the deliveries and number of orders he might have on 
hand ; but, at such a distance from Chicago as we have 
taken, it would generally rule, for loose hay, at 4 dols, 50 
cents to 5 dols. below the price for baled hay there. For 
the purpose of our example we will take the former figure. 
For other distances, calculate 3 dols. 30 cents to 3 dols. 
80 cents, in addition to freight to Chicago. 

The hay delivered would largely consist of No. 2 timothy 
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and No. i prairie ; No. i timothy is scarce, while little or 
no upland is obtainable in this locality. 

Basing our calculations, therefore, on the figures given 
above, we may assume that the average value per ton of 
loose hay at the bam is some 5 dols. Taking a mean be- 
tween No. 2 timothy at 6 dols. and No. i prairie at 
3 dols. 50 cents, and estimating the receipts of timothy to 
be somewhat the larger, this will make the average monthly 
amount to be paid out for hay 1,000 dols. The cost of 
pressing hay will, of course, vary according to the quality 
of the hands employed, and the capacity of their employer 
to get work out of them. Under favourable circumstances, 
hay can be pressed for i dol. 35 cents per ton ; want of 
experience may run the cost up to* i dol. 70 cents. I 
should say that i dol. 50 cents per ton might be taken as a 
fair average ; there will then have to be paid out in wire, 
wages for pressing, coal, &c., some 300 dols. on this 200 
tons. 

In loading the cars, there is further need for skill on the 
part of the men and supervision by their employer. A 
Dedrick steam-press should load at least 10 tons in any 
ordinary car, at a cost for labour of i dol. per car. 

If care is not exercised in packing away the bales and 
diligence in saving time, the car-load may be reduced to 
9 or even 8J tons, while the cost may be increased to 
I dol. 50 cents for labour. Putting the shipments for the 
first month at 150 tons, we will call the amount for earring 
20 dols. Allowing a draft of 5 dols. per ton on this 
amount shipped, we have the following balance at end of 
first month : — 



Paid for hay 

„ pressing 
„ earring 
„ collecting 
drafts 


Dols. 

1,000 

300 

20 

4 


Dols. 

Capital left 1,220 

Received during month 
on drafts 750 


„ repairs 
Balance in hand . . . 


10 
636 






1,970 


1,970 
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At the end of the second month, during which 200 tons 
will be shipped, we have a balance-sheet : — 





Dols. 


Dols. 


Paid for hay 


1,000 


Balance last month . . . 636 


„ pressing 


300 


Received on drafts 


„ earring 


25 


during month ... 1,000 


„ collecting 






drafts 


5 




„ repairs 


10 




Balance in hand . . . 


296 




r 


1,636 


1,636 



By this time cheques from the commission agents for the 
monthly balances over the drafts will begin to come in, so 
it may be seen that my estimate of the capital necessary 
for carrying on such a business is not too low. 

Let us now look into the probable profit to be derived 
from these operations, placing the cost of pressing, &c., 
at — 





Dols. Dols. 


Pressing 

Caning ... 

1' according^ 
Freights to amount V ... 

( in car ) 
Commission 


1*35 to 170 per ton. 
•10 » -15 » 

1-20 „ 1-40 „ 
•50 "50 ,, 



Total 



3*15 375 



This leaves, at a margin of 4 dols. 50 cents per ton, a 
profit of from 75 cents to i dol. 35 cents, according to the 
amount of care and skill exercised. With the use of an 
ordinary amount of common sense and diligence, this profit 
should certainly average i dol. per ton, giving a total 
income beyond cost of production on an annual turnover of 
2,000 tons of baled hay, of — 
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Dols. 
2,000 



Deduct repairs 120 

„ insurance ... ... ... 25 

*• Laa\^0 • •• ••• ••• ••• ftj^^ 

„ charges on bank account ... 60 



Leaving total profit ... ... 1,765 

With care in curtailing living expenses, part of this 
should be annually turned in, to increase his capital, and 
enable him to hold hay for favourable markets. After a 
time, too, he would gain experience enough to be enabled 
to dispose of his hay himself to consumers and retail 
dealers, which would save him at the least 50 cents per ton 
commission. Many customers like to contract for so much 
the week or month the year through ; in this way a well- 
informed man, able to look ahead, can often strike a good 
thing, so that ultimately his profits should be very largely 
increased. 



CHAPTER VI. 

STOCK-FARMING. 

THIS business, though not so profitable, in comparison 
to the amount of capital it takes, as some others, is 
a very easy and safe one, requiring but little hard work of 
any sort, and entailing few annoyances or worries on any 
one going into it. There are no indications that cattle will 
ever rule lower than they do now ; in fact, as the facilities 
for transportation are improved, a gradual rise in their price 
may be confidently looked for. During the winter the 
owner should exercise constant supervision over his stock ; 
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but the rest of the year, with the exception of haying time, 
he can remain in comparative idleness ; though time need 
never lay heavy on his hands, for good stock-farms are 
always in the neighbourhood of rivers and marshes, which, 
during the spring and autumn, afford splendid wild -fowl 
shooting, while, in the former, quantities of fine fish may be 
caught during the summer months. Fat cattle and feeders 
are always in strong demand, so he can make sure of a fair 
price and ready sale for any stock he has to dispose of, 
without moving them off the farm. I consider this business 
admirably suited to retired officers of the army or navy, for 
it requires but little previous experience. 

As meat, vegetables, poultry, butter, eggs, &c., will be 
produced on the farm, the annual expenses should be light. 
Before attempting to commence, a month or two should be 
passed in the neighbourhood selected, and some reliable 
man hired to accompany and advise the intending farmer in 
his selection of land and stock. If he then hires for his 
yearly hand some good man used to the care of cattle, he 
should be able to get along all right. 

In Northern Indiana and North-western Illinois, within 
from sixty to a hundred miles of Chicago, are large tracts 
of land, which can be bought for a comparatively small 
sum, and which are peculiarly well suited to stock-raising. 

This land consists of small, flat, and somewhat low-lying 
prairies, intermixed with ridges and small hills; these 
higher lands are of a very sandy nature, and will not pro- 
duce good crops without lots of manure ; as the stock-raiser 
will have plenty of this, he can successfully farm from 
twenty to thirty acres. The high ground is usually covered 
with a spare growth of timber, which is easily cleared off, 
and averages from lo to 20 per cent, of the land. It only 
affords about half the amount of pasturage that the prairie 
does, but gives a welcome shelter for the cattle in hot and 
windy weather. The prairie land is rich, but lies too low 
for successful cultivation except in a dry season ; it pro- 
duces very fine pasture and fair hay. The soil consists of a 
black sandy loam. 

For a man with ;£^2,ooo, a section (square mile) of this 
land will make a very handy stock-farm. A good one 
can be bought in its natural state for 10 dols. per acre. 
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or 6,400 dols. If 1,500 dols. of this is paid down, the 
remainder can stand for a term of years at 6 per cent, 
interest, or can be so arranged as to be paid off in yearly 
instalments. 

A suitable section of land having been chosen, it can 
most conveniently be divided into four square fields of 160 
acres each. The one of these containing the largest 
amount of timber may then be divided into two fields of 
eighty acres each, in one of which the house and yards 
should be placed, as near the annexed plan as the nature of 
the ground will permit. In the yards and the intersection 
of the pasture-fence windmills, pumps, and tanks for watering 
should be placed (see Plan). 

To inclose and divide a section thus will take 6^ miles 
of fencing. The best cattle fence is three barbed wires, 
with a post every rod ; this will cost, including labour of 
putting up, 30 cents a rod, or 624 dols. 

A very comfortable wooden house can be built for 500^ 
dols. ; yards, sheds, and stabling will cost another 500 dols. 
One work-team will be required, cost 200 dols. ; a lighter 
team for driving, riding, and general utility purposes, cost 
150 dols.; also a buggy, 100 dols.; two sets of harness, 6a 
dols. ; and a wagon, 60 dols. ; some cows for house use, a 
few hogs, and some other things I have enumerated at length 
in my capital estimate. Strong, plain household furniture 
should not cost over 250 dols. For further remarks on the 
buildings, &c., see page 25. 

The buildings should, if possible, be furnished, and 
everything in order by May i, when stocking-up should 
commence. One of the i6o-acre fields, as well as the 40 
acres left over in the 80 in which the house, yards, and 
cultivated land are situated, must be reserved for hay; 
this leaves us with two pastures of 160 acres each and 
the home-pasture of 80 acres; this, with the after-grass 
on the hay land, will be sufficient to summer 225 cattle 
of mixed ages. The first year we shall only have 150 
head, but afterwards the farm will be stocked to its full 
capacity. 

Early in May, 75 two-year-old steers and 75 yearlings 
should be purchased, and in the following September 75 
calves, which can be run till winter in the 80 acres sur- 
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rounding the house and yards. These will cost, at their 
respective buying times — two-year-olds, good, 28 dols. per 
head, yearlings 15 dols., and calves 10 dols. Of course, 
the prices of store cattle fluctuate in accordance with those 
of fat. The above, however, are the prices now ruling in 
the district I have selected to illustrate. 

There are numbers of small farmers through this region, 
each keeping a few cows, the calves from which they sell 
every autumn in order to provide their stores for the winter, 
so that a supply of calves is easy to obtain : older cattle 
are not so easy to find, but it is only in the first season we 
shall be troubled to hunt for them. 

As before any of the stock I have supposed to be pur- 
chased will be fit for market a year and a half, — that is, to 
the end of the following September but one, — ^has to elapse, 
the stock-farmer must lay aside a portion of his capital to 
meet the outgoings for this time ; we have, therefore, the 
following estimate of capital required : — 



Pajonent on land 

Fencing 

House 

Furniture 

Yards, sheds, stables 

Horses, two teams ... 

Buggy 100 dols., wagon 60, harness 60 

Cutivator 20 dols., plough 12, drag 8 

Mower 60 dols., rake 25 

Two windmill-pumps 160 dols., 

tanks 40 ... 
Two cows 60 dols., hogs, poultry. 

Cattle, two-year-olds, 75 at 28 dols. 
per head. ... 
one-year-olds, 75 at 15 dols. 

per head ... 
calves, 75 at 10 dols. per head 
Reserve for outgoing expenses 

Total 



» 



» 



Dols. 

1,500 
624 
500 
250 
500 

350 
220 

40 
85 

200 
90 



2,100 



1,125 

750 
1,346 



9,680, or;^2,ooo. 
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Through the grazing districts, most of the cattle are 
wintered on hay alone. This is a bad policy, as the 
winter is so long that they tire of hay, and towards spring- 
time begin to fall away rapidly; through December and 
January, though cold months, the older cattle hold their 
own pretty well on hay, but from then till grass they should 
have a fair ration of corn, which will bring them out ia 
fine condition in the spring. I have estimated this to be 
fed from February 7, but if the cattle begin to fall oflf 
earlier a small ration should at once be given. My esti- 
mate, however, of the amount of food required during the 
season is ample, as in this case less per diem can be fed, 
so that the amount actually consumed will be about the 
same. The calves should all along be fed on something 
besides hay. 

By the first week in April there is generally grass in the 
timber, but in late springs hay will have to be fed in con- 
junction with it a week or two longer, so I have allowed 
some little over the actual amount consumed to that date. 
There will be considerable feed in the corn-stalks on the 
cultivated land, into which the weaker cattle should be 
turned ; these should add another twenty tons to the re- 
serve of hay. 

It is best to run the cattle at first in the 80-acre home- 
pasture. When that is fed pretty close, move them into 
one of the 160 acres, and from this into the other; by the 
dme this is exhausted there will be a good bite on the 
after-math, from whence they may return to the home-pas- 
ture about the middle of October, letting them now have 
free access to the yards, if they choose to shelter in them. 
In ordinary years hay has to be fed about the middle of 
November. 

The calves as they are bought can be turned into the 
40-acre after-math. An early winter is generally succeeded 
by an early spring. From mid-November to end of first 
week in February, the two-year-olds will each eat and waste 
25 lb. of hay per diem, the yearlings about 20 lb., which, 
for the whole time, will amount to 140 tons. They will 
not now want quite as much, as they have corn in addition, 
but during the remaining time will use about 75 tons. 
During the winter the calves will need about 50 tons ; 
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adding 12 tons for milch-cows and horses, we have a total 
of 277 tons; allowing for a few days' extra feeding, let us 
say 300 tons. 

The 200 acres reserved for hay should, in ordinary 
years, turn off this amount of good cattle-hay, but in a dry 
season the stock-farmer may have to hire a little extra hay- 
ground, which is always to be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood for about 50 cents per acre. This hay can either 
be put up by contract for i doL 50 cents per ton, or he 
can hire hands and teams, and put it up for himself ; in 
any case, he should put up some himself to employ his 
hand and teams, which will be idle at this season. By 
so doing he should be able to get back half the hand's 
annual wages, while the surplus of com from the cultivated 
land, beyond what is required for the teams, hogs, &c., 
can be used for the cattle, and should more than pay the 
other half of his wages. So, in estimating the annual 
expenses, I shall leave out this item, and only include a 
boy to look after and feed the calves during the winter, 
at a wage of 50 dols. 

In fine weather the hay may be scattered from the wagon 
over the home-pasture or arable land, when the cattle 
will readily pick it up. In the yards, besides ample sheds, 
long racks should be built, which should always be kept 
well filled in readiness for storms. The corn can likewise 
be strewed on the ground, as the cattle will pick it up and 
eat it, cob and all. When yarded, the cattle of the same 
age should always be placed together, or the larger ones 
will keep the smaller from getting a supply of food and 
water. It is better to salt the hay as it is stacked. 

From February 7 to April 7, 6 lb. per day of corn for 
the two-year-olds and 4 lb. for the yearlings will be an 
ample ration ; or, if oil-cake is used, one-half this quantity : 
this, for the sixty days, will be 45,000 lb. (650 bushels of 
70 lb.) of com, or II tons of linseed. Corn fluctuates in 
price much according to the crops ; but when high, cattle 
are high in proportion. At the price I am estimating cattle, 
corn would rule about 35 cents in the country, but, as it 
might have to be brought some distance, we will estimate 
the price delivered at 40 cents per bushel. Oil-cake is 
worth about 25 dols. per ton in bulk on the car, or 27 dols. 

£ 
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in bags ; if the bags are returned, it will rule, with return 
charges, about 26 dols. per ton, so that the cost of winter 
feed will be : — 

Dols. 

Hay, 500 tons 450 

Corn, 1,050 tons 420 

Total ... ... ... 870 

If linseed-cake is used, this will come to 918 dols. ; but I 
prefer corn for the older cattle, as it is easier fed*; though 
a slop made from ground cake, which can be obtained at 
same price as whole, is preferable, for the calves. Using 
this would make the price of food about 900 dols. I 
omitted to state that the ration for calves should be 2 lb. 
of corn, or i lb. of linseed, per diem up to February; 3 lb. 
com, or 1 1 lb. linseed, after that, which will make 400 bushels 
of com, or 7 tons linseed; this amount I have included 
in the above estimate. An ordinary ear of corn will weigh 
about half a pound ; so, if it is necessary to feed any of 
the animals separately, it is easy to apportion their ration. 
When feeding a large bunch, the number of bushels to 
give a ration each is measured out and scattered over the 
yard, and each must take its chance of getting its share. 
If the owner notices any animals who, through weakness 
or cowardice, do not get their share, they should be re- 
moved and fed separately. 

During the summer the cattle require no looking after, 
but salting once a week, as the windmill-pump keeps them 
supplied with water. During winter, one man and a boy, 
assisted occasionally by the owner, can well take care of 
the stock. The man should be hired by the year, for 
200 dols. per annum and board ; but, for reasons I ex- 
plained before, I do not include him in .my estimate of 
annual expenses. The boy can be hired for the winter 
months for 50 dols. 

I have allowed for five per cent, of cost of animals to be 
put aside annually as an insurance fund ; as American 
cattle are very healthy and hardy, and any mortality that 
occurs is almost sure to be among the calves and yearlings, 
the older cattle seldom dying, this will be ample. 
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I have also calculated five per cent, per annum on cost 
for repairs to buildings and fences. This will not be re- 
quired for the first few years, during which time a fund 
should be accumulated sufficient to keep them as good as 
when first erected. The barbed wire on the fences will 
last a long time, but the posts require renewing every 
«ix or seven years. They can be bought, ready sharpened 
and delivered, throughout this section, for six cents; or 
the man can manufacture them out of the timber on the 
land in spare times. If replaced gradually, the owner and 
his hand should be able to do the necessary work to keep 
the fences in thorough repair. We will now turn to the 
average profit which should accrue. 

It is much easier to move cattle some distance to com 
than corn to cattle ; so, as but little is raised in or near the 
pasture district, no cattle are corn-fed there, but they are 
sold in the autumn, after they are three years old, to feeders 
and distillers, who are always ready to take all that can be 
obtained. The fattest, however, are sold, off grass, to 
butchers and shippers. With cattle wintered as I have 
described, by the end of September at least two car-loads 
(thirty-two) out of seventy-five head would be fit for this 
purpose. These should average 1,300 lb., and would 
bring on the place 4f cents per lb., or 61 dols. 75 cents per 
head; on the two car-loads this would be 1,976 dols. 

The remaining forty-three should average 1,150 lb. each, 
and should bring as feeders 4J cents per lb. on the place, 
that is, 49 dols. per head, or 2,107 dols. for the bunch; 
making total receipts 4,083 dols. By this time the yearlings 
first bought would be two-year-olds, and the calves year- 
lings ; so, in order to bring up the stock to the original 
strength, only seventy-five calves would have to be purchased, 
at a cost of 750 dols. 

For winter's keep, 900 dols. would have been expended 
for labour, &c., as follows : — 
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Dols. Dols. 


Seventy-five calves ... 
Winter's keep 

Boy's wages 

oaiL ••• ••• «•• 


750 
900 

50 
40 


Received for thirty-two 
fat steers h97^ 

Received for forty-three 
feeders 2,107 


X axes ... • • • 


75 




Five per cent, for re- 






pairs 
Five per cent, for cattle 


125 




insurance 


200 




Interest on deferred 






payment on land . . . 
Sundry expenses 
Balance 


294 
116 

i»533 






4,083 


4,083 



Thus giving an annual return of over ;^3oo. 

533 dols. should be enough to meet the annual house 
expenses and clothing of a small family, as so much would 
be provided from the farm; the remaining 1,000 dols. could 
be used to advantage in paying off the deferred payments 
on the land; this would be clear in five years, when the 
income would be increased to nearly ;^4oo a year. 

Beyond this, there are several other advantages : the 
hogs, and calves from the milch-cows, with a few sheep, 
would provide most of the meat that would be required ; 
the soil and climate are very favourable for vegetables 
and small fruits, which the stock-farmer could produce in 
quantities sufficient for his own use, with but little labour ; 
poultry would get their own living in the summer in the 
timber and in the winter among the cattle; milk and 
butter would be produced on the premises; the timber 
would supply plenty of good fire-wood, which could be cut 
at leisure times; game and fish would be readily obtainable 
for a change, while rabbits are very plentiful ; — so that the 
expenses for food would be small. 

Another great advantage is that land all over the country 
is yearly rising in value ; this land in particular, being so 
near Chicago, the best agricultural market in the world, is 
certain to increase in price more rapidly than any other ; 
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indeed, its value has doubled within the last ten years, and 
the next decade will probably witness a greater proportionate 
gain. Thus the stock-farmer, besides receiving a good inr 
come, has the satisfaction of seeing his capital yearly 
increase in amount without any exertion on his part. 

It is very necessary to exercise care that cattle should 
always have a supply of perfectly fresh water, which the 
windmill-pumps afford much better than ponds; regular 
salting is also very important. To the neglect of these two 
matters I attribute half the disease so prevalent among 
cattle in England. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PUTTING UP AND PRESSING WILD HAY. 

THIS isabusiness suitable for one — or better two — young 
men, with very limited capital. ^£300 (at present 
rate of exchange, 1,452 dols.) should be sufficient to carry 
matters to a successful issue. It will be better for two 
young fellows to go into partnership, than for one to carry 
it on alone, as they will be companions for one another ; 
for, to carry out haying and out-door pressing most ad- 
vantageously, they should make up their minds to spend 
most of their time in a tent, so as to be able to take their 
home wherever their business may lead them. Some little 
experience is also necessary in this case. 

Let us suppose that two young fellows who have worked 
a season for some one already in the business have got the 
necessary capital, and made up their minds to start on their 
own account. They have either kept their eyes open while 
at work, and selected a suitable location, or, after looking 
round a while, have selected a tract of, say, 500 acres of land 
not too far from a railroad-siding. 

There are numbers of such tracts to be found, held in 
an unbroken condition by speculations for a rise in price. 
These lands can be leased for a term of years for a small 
sum ; the amount depending on the distance from a raiU 
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road, and the quality of grass produced. Let us suppose 
that in this instance a suitable tract has been found, some 
three miles from a railroad, and producing a fair quality of 
No. I prairie. The station I shall take, as in the preceding 
article, to be about loo miles from Chicago. The rent of 
such a tract would be 50 cents per acre per annum. 

The partners now buy two good teams of two horses 
each, that will cost them 400 dols. ; one smaller horse, 
suitable for riding and raking, 75 dols. ; two sets double, 
one set single harness, 75 dols. ; a tent capable of holding 
themselves and two hired men to sleep in, 25 dols. ; a tent 
for cooking and eating in, 25 dols. ; a stove, bedding, and 
cooking utensils, 25 dols. ; and a few hay-forks, 5 dols. ; — 
for these they will have to pay cash. 

They will also require two mowers, 60 dols. each ; one 
horse-rake, 25 dols. ; one stacker, 50 dols. ; two carriers,. 
25 dols. each ; and two wagons, 60 dols. each, which they 
can obtain on one year's time, as is usual in buying 
implements. 

Let us suppose all these obtained by July i. They will 
now pitch their tents on the ground selected, and erect a 
comfortable stable for their horses of poles and hay, which 
they will by this time have learned how to build. They, 
now hire for the year one good man at 20 dols. per montl^ 
and one boy fifteen or sixteen years old at 12 dols. per 
month ; also three men and teams (two-horse) at 2 dolSr 
50 cents per day to board themselves. The latter are hired 
by the day, and are only paid when at work ; the former 
they must board, their wages going on all the same wet or 
dry. They will now have five teams, one single horse, and 
seven hands, including themselves ; these are apportioned 
as follows : two teams and two hands mowers, two teams 
and two hands carriers, one team and one hand stacker,, 
one man on the stack, and the boy and single horse raking. 
(See Frontispiece.) I append a cut of the stacker and car- 
riers, as they will be new to most of my readers. Ten hours 
per diem is a day's work, usually portioned out as follows : 
from seven till twelve in the morning, from half-past one till 
half-past six in the afternoon. Wild grass should turn off 
a littie over i J press tons per acre. Care must be taken 
not to stack too green, or the colour will be injured by 
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too profuse sweating in the stack ; nor should hay already 
cured be allowed to remain overnight in the swath, as the 
dew will injure the colour, and it is by this it principally 
sells. 

The prairie is very flat, level, and easy to mow, there 
being no stones. Six acres is considered an average day's 
work for one team. One rake will easily rake all that 
two mowers can cut in the day. The easiest and most 
expeditious way to carry the hay is with the carriers and 
stacker. The plan pursued is as follows : a stacking place is 
selected in the centre of a block of some twenty acres, here 
the mowers start in, cutting outwards. (If they started on 
the outside of the block, cutting inwards, the hay farthest 
from the stack would be ready first, which is not desirable.) 
At noon a block of six acres will have been cut by the two 
machines. As wild hay on an ordinarily bright day requires 
but a few hours to cure, that cut in early morning will be 
quite ready to rake after dinner, after which the rake can be 
kept running till quitting time, raking up all that was cut 
in the morning ; as soon as the dew is off on the following 
morning, the rake can go on again. The ground should be 
raked to and fro, not around; by this means all the 
winrows are in straight lines across the field, and are easier 
to handle. 

As soon as enough has been raked to give a carrier-load 
in each winrow, the carriers are started. These go down 
between the rows till far enough for a load, when they turn 
into the winrow, and drive towards the stack, the hay in 
the winrow piling back on the teeth. Arrived at the stack, 
they are driven up to the head of the stacker, so that the 
carrier-teeth pass under those of the stacker, which con- 
sequently remove the hay from them. The horses are driven 
on till the hay is pressed by the back of the carrier as tight 
as possible against the uprights on the stacker-head ; they 
are then backed out and go for another load, while the 
team attached to the stacker-rope is started up, and the 
load thrown over on the stack. One man on the stack 
can handle the hay from two carriers, for when the stack 
is nearing completion the carriers are bringing the hay from 
the far sides of the block, and he has consequently more 
time to place it When the stack is rounded up, a few 
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carrierfuls of green, coarse grass are spread over it It is 
not thatched, but poles are laid across it to keep the top 
from blowing off. If well built, it will only wet in a few 
inches. From 600 to 800 lb. is a carrier-load ; two will 
easily put in what two mowers will cut, that is, 1 2 acres, or 
some 15 tons, per diem. The stack should be 36 ft. long 
by 16 ft. wide. It can be built with the stacker about 20 ft. 
to peak, which should hold all the hay in the block. The 
stacker spreads its load over about 18 by 10 ft., so the 
man has not much carrying to do on a stack of this size. 
Of course, on wet days, which (see Climate) are very few at 
this time of the year, the day hands will not have to be 
paid, while the monthly hands can be employed in oiling 
the machinery, cooking up a supply of food, cutting wood, 
and cleaning up round the stacks. The minute the rain 
stops the mowers can be started up again with advantage. 
If any hay, nearly or quite cured, gets rained on it must 
be turned over to dry, if in the winrow, and then stacked 
separately, as, being off colour, it will only be fit for 
distillery or packing purposes, and would hurt the sale 
of bright hay, if mixed with it. 

Allowing for some delays, forty-five days of good hay 
weather should be sufficient to put up the 500 acres with the 
force we have taken. This should yield some 600 tons of hay. 
With an ordinary proportion of wet days, this brings us to 
about the beginning of September. Hay, before it is 
pressed, should stand for some sixty days in the stack, to 
allow it to go through the sweat, so, before pressing should 
commence, the partners will have a couple of weeks at their 
disposal. They must now make up their minds as to their 
future plan of operations ; two courses lie open to them : 
they can either dispose of their hay for cash when loaded 
in the car to some larger dealer, or they can ship it them- 
selves. The latter course is preferable; but, as in this 
instance, I am supposed to be dealing with men of small 
capital, I shall figure on their pursuing the former. During 
their leisure they can see about selecting a press, while 
their man and boy can employ their time in taking the 
tools to pieces, and in building a hay and pole shed in 
which to store them ; another such shed, capable of hold- 
ing twenty to thirty tons of baled hay, should also be 
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built, to be prepared for any emergency, such as a sudden 
rainfall. 

The best press they can buy for their purpose is the over- 
circle, four-horse Dedrick, making a bale 30 x 18 x 14 
inches, weight from 100 to 115 lb. ; this will cost, with 
power, about 400 dols. They can either obtain this to be 
paid for in instalments, or can get it from any large hay- 
dealer, who will take his pay in baled hay of the same 
value. 

Having obtained their press, and drawn it out to their 
ground, it should be placed in position at the first stack 
put up. As their teams will not be used to the work, it 
will be well to run it empty for a day or so, to get them 
accustomed to it. 

They should also buy two canvases, one to cover their 
bales and the other the open stack, should a rain threaten. 

A bargain should now be struck with a couple of teams 
in the neighbourhood to haul the baled hay from the press 
to the station, and place it in the car ; the price for this 
will vary according to the state of the roads and the time of 
year. From such a location as we have selected, it should 
not, at this time of year, cost them more than 75 cents per 
ton. 

Everjrthing is now in order to commence operations, say 
about September 10. At first they will probably not be 
able to turn out more than six tons per diem ; but in a 
week or two, when men and teams become more used to 
the work, they should increase this to eight, or even nine 
tons. The two teams engaged will take between them 
some six tons daily to the station ; but, as the press will 
have to be moved and reset every few days, which will take 
some hours, this will keep the bales pretty well cleared up. 
If they find they are getting ahead of the haulers, they may 
stop pressing for a half or whole day, as may be necessary, 
and set their two teams to hauling. 

The railroads allow three days to load a car, which will 
give them ample time, even should a wet day intervene. 
During September, October, and early November, the 
weather is usually pretty settled, more than one wet day 
per week being uncommon. This gives them two months 
during which, in any ordinary year, they can count on at 
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least forty good days for pressing. In this time they should 
certainly run out 300 tons of hay. 

From now on to mid-December, when it generally freezes 
up, they may look for unsettled weather and poor roads ; 
so it would be well to stop pressing for a month. During 
this time, however, tione of them need lie idle, for at 
this season there is always a good delhand for men and 
teams for corn-husking. As soon as it freezes up, they can 
return to the camp and recommence operations, which 
should end in the whole of their hay being run through by 
the middle of February. There still remains some month 
or six weeks' good pressing weather before them ; this they 
can utilise by moving about, buying hay from farmers, 
which they can press and dispose of in the same manner 
as they have done their own. 

From middle March on, out-door pressing is rather a 
risky business, as the weather is usually unsettled and the 
roads very bad. This is the farmers' busiest time, -however, 
so they will have no difficulty in finding work for them- 
selves, hands, and teams, at remunerative wages, till it is 
time to go to ha)dng again ; or they can rent some land, 
and put in some crops for themselves. 

Now, as to the profits of their season's operations. 
Allowing for a considerable percentage of off-colour hay, 
their 600 tons should average them at least 5 dols. 50 cents 
per ton on the car at the station — that is, 3,300 dols. 

Against this we have an outlay in wages, board, &c, of — 

Dols. 
Three teams during haying, at 2 dols. 50 cents each 

per diem (forty-five days) ... 337*50 

One hand at 20 dols. per month for six months 120*00 
One hand at 12 dols. „ „ * „ 72*00 

Six months' board for selves and two hands, i dol. 

50 cents per day ... ... ... ... 270*00 

Six months' horse-feed for five horses, i dol.. per 

day ... ... ... ... ... ... 180*00 

HauUng 600 tons of hay to station, 75 cents per 

ton ... ... ••• ... ... ... 400*00 



Carried forward... ...1,379*50 
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Dols. 

Brought forward i>379'5o 

Wire necessary to tie 600 tons, 40 cents per ton 240*00 
Shoeing horses, repairs, &c. ... ... ... 75 'oo 

Rent, 500 acres, at 50 cents per acre ... ... 250*00 

Six months' washing for four men ... ... 36*00 

Oil, two barrels i9'5^ 

2,000'00 

Thus leaving a profit on their season's work of 1,300 dols., 
or nearly ^^2^$. Of course, I have not included in this 
calculation their board, nor their men's wages, during the 
time they are working out or handling other hay than their 
own ; for not only should they make these, but a consider- 
able profit besides. I have put their board at a rather high 
rate, because in camp things are more liable to be wasted 
than in a house ; neither have I calculated that they make 
the most of their hay. If their capital was sufficient to 
rent storage at the station, and hold their hay for favourable 
markets, their profits would certainly be much larger ; but> 
as I have only been aiming to show what two young fellows, 
possessed of ordinary common sense and not afraid to work, 
could do in this business, with a very limited capital, I 
wished to keep my figures well within bounds. 

From the following figures, it will be seen that my 
estimated capital of ;^3oo (1,452 dols.) is quite sufficient 
to carry these operations to a successful issue. Of course, 
out of it only the hayfield expenditures will have to be met, 
in addition to the original outlay, as their hay is sold for 
cash as soon as pressed, when money will at once begin' to 
come in. Before this occurs, however, their expenditure 
will as nearly as possible be as under : — 

Dols. 
Cash paid out, as by first list, for horses, &c. 650 

Wages during haying 475 

Board „ ... ... ... 90 

Horse-feed „ ... ... ... ... 60 

v^anvas ... .•• ... ... ... 

Shoeing, repairs, &c 25 

1,350 
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Leaving a balance for emergencies of a little over loo dols. 
Out of the profits on their hay they will have to pay for the 
implements bought on time : these are — 

Dols. 
Two mowers ... ... ... ... 120 



Two wagons 
Two carriers 
Stacker 
Rake 
Press 



120 

25 
400 

765 



Leaving them, if they are careful and make what they have 
earned while working out meet their expenses for clothes, 
&c., with a balance of 485 dols. (;^ioo) to add to their 
capital, and with the whole of their outfit paid for. With 
any ordinary care, these implements will last for a long 
time, with the exception of the mowers, canvas, and ropes 
for stacker, which would have to be renewed about every 
four years, at a cost of — 

Dols. 
Mowers ... ... ... ... ... 120 

V^aH V A3 ... ... ... ... ... O 

J^Lw tJCw •.. ... ... ... ... X O 



180 



though the old mowers would fetch 40 dols. to 50 dols. 
towards this. 

The experience the partners would gain in this business 
would well qualify them, as soon as they had increased their 
capital sufficiently, to start in hay-dealing, as described in 
my former article, in conjunction with which they could 
stfil carry on- their outdoor operations. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CORN-RAISING. 

I DO not regard the growing of any cereal at its present 
price as likely to prove so remunerative or satisfactory 
to any one above the rank of a working man as the 
handling of stock, dealing in farm produce, or in fact any 
legitimate business ; still, even now, if suitable ground is 
selected, maize can be grown at a slight profit ; and, for 
reasons given earlier, this grain is likely to rise in price ere 
long, and land capable of producing it cannot be a bad 
investment, so I feel justified in devoting a chapter to it. 
Maize does best on good, high-lying, well-drained land. 
It is not a crop at all suited to low, wet lands, as these do 
not warm up soon enough in the early spring to give the 
young corn a start. Its roots rot, and the plant always has 
a yellow and sickly appearance. In addition, on cold land 
it grows so slowly that the hardier annual weeds get the 
start of it, and clean cultivation, which is absolutely essential 
to secure the production of a good crop, is thereby rendered 
impossible. 

As much as forty acres of corn is frequently put in and 
tended by one man and team. With so large an area on 
hand, however, if any bad weather sets in, part of the crop 
has to be neglected; and I much question whether the 
average return of forty acres tended by one man are equal to 
what Siirty acres more carefully cultivated would produce; in 
consequence, I shall take the latter amount as all that one 
team can attend to with fair prospects of success. 

For my example, I shall suppose that the settler has 
capital enough to purchase a good improved farm in the 
corn-belt, of i6o acres. This in Illinois will cost some 40 
dols. per acre, including house, barns, fences, &c. (Though, 
for reasons stated previously, I do not recommend the 
purchase of improved farms, if land in its natural state can 
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be obtained.) The capital necessary to purchase and run 
such a farm would be — 

Dols. 

Cost of farm, 1 60 acres at 40 dols. per acre 6,400 

„ 7 horses, at 100 dols. each ... 700 

„ 2 wagons, 60 dols. each ... ... ... 120 

„ 3 sets of harness, 30 dols. each ... ... 90 

„ 2 riding-ploughs, 45 dols. each 90 

„ I walking-plough ... * 15 

„ 2 drags, at 10 dols. each ... ... ... 20 

3 cultivators (horse-hoes) ... 60 

I planter and check-rower ... ... ... 60 

I mower and rake ... ... 80 

„ Seed, horse-feed, &c. ... 150 

Balance in hand for current expenses . . . 450 

8,155 

Four thousand dols. of the purchase-money on the farm 
could either remain or be easily obtained at 6 per cent 
interest, which would reduce the actual cash needed to 4,155 
dols., or considerably under ;^i,ooo, which latter sum would 
give ample capital in any emergency. A corn-farm is frequently 
planted year after year entirely to com ; but, though this 
grain, owing to its not taking up the whole of the land, and 
to the large amount of nourishment its tall stem and large 
leaves draw from the atmosphere, is not so exhausting to 
the soil as any other cereal, yet, in time, such treatment 
must lead to the impoverishment of the richest land. I 
shall, therefore, take the amount annually devoted to com 
as ninety acres, to tend which three teams will be required. I 
have in my capital account allowed for seven horses, as, 
though a team consists of two horses only, a spare one, in 
case of any of them giving out, should always be kept. 
The farm-horses in America are very much lighter than 
those used in England, the average being about the size of 
a London bus-horse ; they are consequently much more 
active, and able to get over more ground in a day than the 
English draft-horse. The ordinary walking-plough is a 
light iron beam, without wheels, cutting a 14-in. furrow, and 
turning over about two acres a day. In this two horses are 
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used abreast A riding-plough is mounted between two 
wheels, over which is a seat similar to that of a mower, 
though the wheels are higher. This cuts a i6-in. furrow, and 
requires three horses abreast. A day's work with it is 2^ to 
2f acres. 

About May i two of these riding-ploughs should be 
started, which in three days will have turned over fifteen acres 
of ground. One team can now continue ploughing with a 
walking-plough, while one can go on the planter, the other 
being kept to take its place in the afternoon. By thus 
changing teains, fifteen acres can easily be planted in a day. 

It is customary with many people to drag before planting, 
but I object to this for the following reasons : com, being a 
large grain, pushing out a strong and vigorous shoot, will 
germinate quite as readily in the rough ground as when a 
smooth fine seed-bed has been prepared, but weed seeds, 
being small, do not germinate then so readily as when the 
ground is levelled down ; while a dragging across furrow 
five or six days after planting, when the corn is just coming 
out of the ground, will kill far more weeds when the ground 
is rough than when it has been previously harrowed, thus 
allowing the corn to get a little extra growth before the 
cultivator need be put in. 

Com is always planted in hills 4 ft apart each way, so 
that a cultivator may be run through the rows in any 
desired direction. The implement used is called a planter, 
and consists of two low wheels 8 in. wide, which are 
attached to a frame and tongue, to which two horses are 
hitched; on the frame is a driving-seat, and above each 
wheel a seed-box, from which a spout and cutter run down 
in front of the wheel This spout can be set to any 
desired depth — generally 2 J inches, and it is fed from an 
opening in the seed-box, which can be regulated to drop 
much or little, as desired. The usual number of grains 
sowed in a hill is from three to four, but I am sure, from 
experience, that, except on very rich land, better results can 
be obtained by planting from two to three. Over this 
opening a plate or dropper plays ; this is attached to a 
handle, which is worked automatically by the check-rower. 
This is a wire rope stretched across the field, and having a 
button on it every four feet ; this rope passes over the 
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planter, and through the handle of the dropper, every time 
a button is reached, this is drawn back and the grain 
allowed to pass down the spout, consequently each hill 
must be exactly four feet apart this way. The wheels of 
the planter, which plants two rows at once, are also exactly 
four feet apart, and a marker running beside the machine 
on the unplanted side affords the driver a guide by which 
to alter his rope, and return down the field, still keeping the 
same distance. The wide wheels of the planter act as 
rollers, compacting the soil over the newly-planted seed. 

To ensure a good stand, it is necessary to exercise great 
caution in the selection of seed, as the germinating power 
of com is apt to be greatly injured by exposure. The 
best plan is to select and pick the finest ears some little 
time before husking takes place, and to hang them up in 
some dry, well-ventilated place ; then every kernel will be 
sure to grow. I allude to this particularly, for most Ame- 
rican farmers are very careless in their selection of seed- 
corn, and have, in consequence, sustained heavy loss, as 
the expense of tending a partial crop is as heavy as tending 
a full one ; and it stands to reason that, in a crop planted 
so sparsely as com is, a small percentage of bad seed makes 
a very material difference in ihe crop. This may be more 
plainly understood when one considers that there are only 
about 7,680 plants of com on an acre. Another bad habit 
of American farmers is that, when they seed down a piece 
of land, they generally cut it three or four times before 
turning it under, besides, before doing so, invariably omit- 
ting to dress it ; in consequence, instead of seeding en- 
riching their land, it rather tends to impoverish it. This is 
one reason why I say — Don't buy improved land. 

To return to our example. On the fifth day the two 
riding-ploughs may be again set to work for three days, 
when, including the two acres ploughed by the walking- 
plough, seventeen acres more will be turned over. On the 
eighth day two teams plant fifteen of this, when ploughing 
is resumed till the twelfth day, by which time the ploughs 
are twenty-one acres ahead of the planters. The first 
planting is now ready to drag. Two teams may be set 
at this, while the third should plant eleven acres of the 
unplanted ground. On the thirteenth day ploughing is 
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resumed for another day, while the fourteenth, devoted to 
planting, brings the planters within two acres of the ploughs, 
with fifty-six acres in the ground. Proceeding thus, and 
allowing for some bad weather, all the ninety should be in 
and dragged early in June. Another man should now be 
hired, as three horse-hoes, or cultivators, must be run. Be- 
ginning at the end first planted, the cultivators are run 
along the planter-rows, each doing, if they work as carefully 
as they should, only about four acres per diem. This 
time through, the shovels of 'the horse-hoes are turned 
slightly inward, in order not to bury the young plant. In 
about seven days this operation is completed, and the 
cultivators are now run across the piece at right angles to 
planter-rows. They will go through this time a little faster, — 
as, the com being higher, the rows are more defined, — taking 
about six days. This brings us into the latter half of 
June. Many farmers now go through their com, following 
the planter-rows, and throwing the dirt to the hills so as 
to ridge up the corn. After this they, as it is termed, 
" lay it by " ; but I consider by far the best plan is to go 
through it twice more, once each way, keeping the ground 
as near level as possible. My reason is, that the weather 
is now likely to be very hot and dry, and that the 
occasional showers have a better chance to penetrate to 
the roots of the plant when the ground is level than when 
shed off into the middle of the row by the ridges, espe- 
cially as the leaves now afford sufficient shade to prevent 
undue evaporation, which is the only function the ridging 
can perform; indeed, I may say that ridging is only an 
expedient of poor farming, as by this means many weeds 
in the hill, which should have been removed by careful 
cultivation, are buried out of sight. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who have never 
seen com grow, I have placed a picture of an ear, in its 
natural state, on the cover, and will here give a short de- 
scription of the plant, which is of very rapid growth, attain- 
ing its full height of from ten to twelve feet in from sixty 
to seventy days after planting. A golden tassel then makes 
its appearance on the top of the stalk, which, with the 
leaves of healthy corn, should be a rich, dark green. Very 
shortly the ear springs from the stalk about three or four 

F 
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feet from the ground. It is encased in a thick covering 
of leaf, known as the husk, at the end of which is a bunch 
of vegetable fibre known as the silk. Its function is to 
catch the pollen as it falls from the tassel and convey it to 
the ear, which is thus fructified. The interior of the ear 
at first consists of a woody cylinder some eight to ten inches 
long by one inch diameter, known as the cob. Out of this 
the grains gradually swell for about a fortnight, when they 
have attained their full size, and the crop is termed " in 
the milk.'' These grains gradually harden, as they do so 
becoming indented at the outer end, till about mid-Sep« 
tember, when com planted in due season should be out of 
the way of frost. If a sharp frost should occur before the 
grain is hardened, the plant is at once killed, and the 
grain shrivels up and becomes almost worthless. 

Having steered clear of frost till the end of September, 
the success of the crop is assured, and the grain, if neces- 
sary, may now be fed in moderate quantities to horses, 
cattle, or hogs, without fear of injury, but is not yet dry 
enough to market or store in large quantities. Towards 
the end of October, even with a favourable season, is as 
soon as husking should commence. 

The most economical gang for husking consists of two 
men and a boy to each wagon and team. The team is 
driven straight down a row of corn, the men taking two 
rows each on either side of the wagon, while the boy fol- 
lowing behind accounts for the row knocked down by it 
The horses soon get used to the work, and after an hour 
or two require no driving to keep straight in the row. Each 
of the buskers has an iron peg, four inches long, strapped 
to his right hand, with which he tears back the husk, 
while with his left he breaks off the ear and throws it into 
the wagon. Such a gang of ordinary buskers should pick 
loo bushels a day in good com ; a crack busker will easily 
gather 50 bushels in the ten hours. 

Where only a small quantity of com is raised, and 
many cattle are kept, the com-stalks with the ear on them 
are frequently cut as soon as the ear is ripe, which is 
while the stalk and leaves are still quite green, and stood 
up in shocks, — twelve hills square generally going to the 
shock. As soon as these are dry, they are hauled home 
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and stacked till winter, when the ears are husked and the 
stalks fed to the cattle; in this way it makes excellent 
fodder. On farms principally devoted to corn, the run of 
the stalks after husking is generally sold to some cattle- 
man, fetching, as a rule, fifty cents per acre. 

When the corn is husked, it is shovelled from the wagon 
into long narrow sheds, called cribs, built of six-inch boards 
nailed to upright posts. The boards should be left i J inch 
apart, to allow free circulation of air. These cribs should 
not be more than eight feet wide, so as to assist this free 
circulation ; and, for the same reason, a considerable space 
should be left between the top of the com and the roof; 
indeed, many farmers do not roof in their cribs at all, as 
rain does the grain, while in the ear, but little damage. 

If necessary, corn may be left in the field unhusked all 
winter without material damage. After standing a time in 
the cribs, depending on its condition when placed there, 
the corn may be either hauled off to market, or left for any 
length of time, till it is required for feed. 

For feeding purposes corn is usually sold in the ear, in 
which state 80 lb. go to the bushel till mid-December, 
after that 70 lb. For shipping East, the farmer can either 
shell it, or the grain-dealer will buy it in the ear and shell 
it himself, the price being the same as the cobs will pay 
for shelling. The weight of shelled corn is 56 lb. per 
bushel. 

Most arable farms of 160 acres, or even more, consist of 
but one field besides the barn-yard, house, orchard, and, 
say, ten to fifteen acres of pasture to keep the cowis 
necessary for the home use, and give an occasional turn-out 
for the horses; house yard, garden, orchard, and roads 
absorb about some ten acres, leaving 135 acres available 
for crops. In order to keep up the farm, 22^ acres should 
each year be sown to oats, with which clover and timothy are 
sown. This is cut the following year, and the succeeding 
winter all available manure hauled on it. As soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, it should be broken up and left 
to lie till planting-time, when the drags and cultivators 
may be run over it before planting. If turned over imme- 
diately before planting, the cut-worm is apt to injure the 
corn crop. 

F 2 
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This leaves us with the following crops on the farm : — 
90 acres corn, 22^ acres oats, 22 J acres seeds. Between 
the rows of forty -five acres com, rye should be sown the 
end of September. If this piece is reserved for the last 
ploughing, say middle May, the rye will by that time 
make a fine green crop to turn under, and will restore as 
much, if not more, to the soil than the corn crop has taken 
out of it. Under this system, we have the following suc- 
cession of crops : — Oats, seeds, corn, corn (rye sown in 
September), corn (oats) ; which, if a plentiful supply of 
manure is applied to the seeds before turning under, will 
keep the farm up to its original standard. 

On a farm costing 40 dols. per acre, these crops should 
return as a minimum in a fair season — 

22 J acres corn on timothy sod,- 50 bushels 

per acre ... ... ... ... 1,125 bushels 

22 J acres corn on corn-stubble, 35 bushels 

per acre ... ... ... ... 788 „ 

45 acres corn on rye turned over, 40 bushels 

per acre ... ... ... ... 1,800 „ 



Total corn ... 3,713 

22 J acres oats, 50 bushels per acre ... 1,125 

22I acres timothy, at i|^ tons per acre ... 33 tons 



i9 
ft 



Deducting from this 725 bushels oats, 313 bushels corn, 
and 21 tons of hay as horse-feed and seed, we have, at 
present market prices in the country — 

Dols. 
3,400 bushels com, at 35 cents per bushel ... i,i90'oo 
400 bushels oats, at 25 cents per bushel ... loo'oo 
12 tons hay, at 6 dols. per ton ... ... 72*00 



1,362*00 
Turn out in corn-stalks... 45 '00 

1,407*00 
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The cost of producing this has been — 

Dols. 

One man all year ... ... ... 2oo'oo 

His board ... ... ... ... loo'oo 

One boy and board, May, June, July 6o'oo 

One man and board, June, July ... 6o*oo 
Seed-rye for sowing 45 acres, ij bushels 

per acre at 50 cents per bushel ... 33*75 

Wear and tear in machinery, 1 5 per cent. 7 8 'oo 

Other repairs ... ..i ... ... 20*00 

Depreciation on horses ... ... 70*00 

Self-binder to cut oats, i dol. 25 cents 

per acre ... ... ... ... 27*62 

Thrashing oats .. . ... ... ... 40*00 

Extra labour in husking time .. . ... 50*00 

Boy during December to help market 

com ... ... ... ... 20*00 

Shoeing horses while hauling corn to 

market ... ... ... ... 10*00 

Timothy and clover seed ... ... 20*00 



789'37 



Balance to the good ... 616*63 

If we deduct from this 384 dols. for interest of money 
invested in the land, it does not make a very grand showing, 
though it must be considered that the farmer will have no 
house-rent to pay, and will get a large part of his food from 
the farm and garden ; still, these figures hardly recommend 
corn-growing at present prices, as seasons are not always 
favourable, and a wet spring or early frost might so cut 
down the yield that receipts would barely meet expenditures. 
If the corn-grower's capital allows of the purchase of cattle 
or hogs to which to feed his grain, his income will make a 
better showing, as his labour will be no higher, while his 
crops will profit by the extra manure ; but even then he 
would run less risk by renting out his land in the manner 
I shall now describe. Land in America is not usually 
let for a cash rent, but for a share of the crops raised. This 
share varies from one-third to two-fifths according to the 
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quality and location of the land. In renting for such a share^ 
a house and stable is generally provided for each tenant ; but, 
beyond that, he provides everything, and keeps the fences 
in repair and hauls out his share of the manure. If a farni 
of 1 60 acres, such as I have been dealing with, was 
intended to be let on this plan, three small houses and 
two-stall stables should be built on it at a cost of 150 dols. 
each. Taking out ten acres for roads, home-yard, and paddock 
for a cow or two, would leave fifty acres to each small house. 
These would readily let for one-third the crop, delivered in 
owner's barn or at nearest market, if he was indisposed to 
feed it himself. An agreement should be made, that of this 
fifty acres thirty should annually be planted with corn, ten with 
oats, and ten seeds ; also that yearly ten acres at least of 
rye should be sown in the stalks for turning under in the 
spring, the owner finding the seed. Averaging the corn at 
40 bushels per acre, the oats 50 bushels per acre, and the 
seeds i J tons, the owner would get — 

Dols. 
1,200 bushels of com, at 35 cents per bushel ... 420*00 
500 bushels of oats, at 25 cents „ ... 125*00 

15 tons of hay, at 6 dols. per ton ... ... 90*00 



Deduct — 620*00 

Dols. 
Taxes ... ... ... ... ... 30*00 

Seed-rye ... ... ... ... 22*50 

52-50 



567*50 



Or nearly as much as he would receive when at the 
trouble and risk of farming the land himself. Besides, he 
would have some 1,000 dols. of his capital freed to buy 
stock to which to feed this grain, by which his income 
should be materially increased. 

Let us now see how the renter's position under this 
arrangement would compare with that of the labourer, 
when the farmer was farming his own land. He would 
require about ;^ioo capital, which should be expended as 
follows : — 
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Dols. 


A team 






200 


Walking-plough 






15 


Drag 






10 


Cultivator ... 






20 


Wagon and harness . . . 






90 


Furniture 






75 


Sundries 






10 


Balance for expenses 
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484 

It is usual for the owner to keep a planter, mower, and 
rake, which* he lets out to the tenants for sufficient to pay 
for the tools by the time they are worn out, with a 
fair interest on the money they cost. During haying, 
harvesting, and any other work requiring more than one 
hand, the tenants generally help each other in turn. 

After deducting 200 bushels of oats, and 100 bushels of 
com, and 6 tons of hay for horse-feed and seed, the renter 
has for sale — 

Dols. 
700 bushels of corn, at 35 cents per bushel ... 245*00 
130 bushels of oats, at 25 cents per bushel ... 32*50 

4 tons of hay, at 6 dols. per ton 24*00 



iduct — 

Cutting and thrashing oats 

X cLaCo ■•• ••• ••• ••« ... 

Timothy seed 

Wear and tear on machinery and horses 

Shoeing and repairs ... 


301 '5© 

Dols. 

32-50 
5-00 

4*50 
50*00 

15*00 



107*00 



194*30 

To earn this, he will have to work through April, May, 
June, and July, hauling manure and putting in and cultivating 
his crops and harvesting his hay and oats; a few days at 
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the end of September sowing his rye ; November husking 
corn, and December marketing same. This leaves at his 
disposal August, most of September, January, February, 
and March. In August and September he will have forty 
working days, allowing for bad weather, during which he 
can readily obtain 2 dols. 50 cents per diem working for 
some man in wild hay, as I have described in a former 
chapter, or 100 dols. in alL January and February should 
afford forty more working days, during which he should 
be able to earn 2 dols. a day hauling baled hay, wood, 
stone, &a This adds another 80 dols. to his income. In 
March he will not find work easy to obtain, but can put 
in his time cutting wood, fixing fences, &c., while his team 
can rest in readiness for the spring work. His t6tal income 
under these circumstances will be — 

Dols. 
By sale of crop ... ... ... 194*50 

Forty days* haying, at 2 dols. 50 cents 1 00*00 
Forty days' hauling, at 2 dols. ... 80 'oo 

374-50 

as against 200 dols. and board as a yearly labourer. In 
addition, he would have a house rent free for himself and 
family, and could raise a pig or two, which, with chickens 
and garden produce, should go far towards his living 
expenses. So it will be seen that this system of renting 
gives advantages both to the farmer and the working man. 
On some farms the co-operative system of farming is carried 
still farther, the owner providing his renters with horses, 
implements, board, feed, and seed; in return, receiving 
two-thirds of the annual crop. 

It seems to me not improbable that by some such system 
as the above the agricultural problem in England will 
eventually be solved, the tenant-farmer being eliminated 
and the landowner, either himself or through an agent, 
keeping the necessary stock to consume the produce of 
the farm or group of farms he may own. 

In my remarks on wheat-growing I give the necessary 
process to bring unimproved land into a condition suitable 
for the production of corn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOG AND CATTLE DEALING. 

THE extent to which hogs are handled in the Western 
States is so enormous as to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of any one who has not passed through the 
stock-yards and vast packing establishments of Chicago, 
where are now handled more hogs than in all the other 
cities of the continent put together. During the winter 
packing season, which lasts from November i to March i, 
the average daily receipts of live hogs are over 30,000, — 
50,000 being frequently received on one dajr^r— while the 
number has sometimes run up as high as 80,000. During 
this time. Armour & Co., the leading house in the trade, 
kill a daily average of over 5,000 ; indeed, all these vast 
receipts, with the exception of some 3,000 daily bought for 
the Eastern market, are handled in Chicago. 

During the remainder of the year the receipts are not 
so large, but even then they exceed 10,000 daily. Prices 
for hogs are subject to great fluctuations. Within half a 
dozen years I have known them sell as low as 2 J cents per lb. 
live weight, and as high as 8 cents for the same class of hog. 
For the last few years they have fetched good prices, 
though an abundant com crop and large supply of hogs 
have now somewhat reduced the price. I append an 
abridged report of the live stock market at the Chicago yards 
for January 9, 1885, the last I have to hand : — " Estimated 
receipts for the day, 50,000. Quality not so good. Left 
over about 7,000. Market active and firm. Packers and 
shippers free buyers. Sales range 4 dols. 25 cents to 
4 dols. 55 cents for light ; 4 dols. 25 cents to 4 dols. 45 
cents, common mixed packers ; 4 dols. 50 cents to 4 dols. 
75 cents, heavy packing ; 4 dols. 75 cents to 5 dols., shipping 
lots. Shipments, 3,500." From the same report I take the 
following : — 

Total number packed in the West last year, 5,402,064, 
of which Chicago handled nearly 3,000,000. 
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Total number packed from November i to January 7 
this season, 3,116,800; in Chicago, 1,625,000. 

Hogs are always bought and sold, both in Chicago and the 
country, by the pound, actual live weights. The recognised 
grades in the Chicago trade are — 

Heavy shipping, — Smooth, well-fattened barrows, averag- 
ing from 350 lb. to 400 lb. ; worth now 4 dols. 75 cents to 
5 dols. per 100 lb. These are sold to go East, and during 
winter fetch the top of the market. 

Heavy packing, — Smooth, well-fattened sows or barrows, 
suitable for lard-hogs, running 350 lb. to 500 lb. ; now worth 
4 dols. 50 cents to 4 dols. 75 cents per 100 lb. 

Mixed packing, — Common hogs, sows, and barrows 
mixed, averaging from 200 lb. to 300 lb. ; now worth 4 dols. 
25 cents to 4 dols. 45 cents. This is the grade in greatest 
supply. 

Prime light, — Smooth, not very fat hogs, running from 
175 lb. to 2CO lb., suitable for cutting into bacon, hams, 
and shoulders ; now worth 4 dols. 50 cents to 4 dols. 60 
cents. In summer these fetch the top price. 

Light — Any light, fairly-fattened hogs, from 150 lb. to 
200 lb. ; now worth 4 dols. 25 cents to 4 dols. 40 cents. 

Skips and Culls, — Such hogs as are unfit for any of the 
lower grades, which would fetch from 2 cents to 4 cents per 
lb. now, according to quality. 

By the rules of the yards a shrinkage of 80 lb. is allowed 
on each stag or boar and 40 lb. on each pregnant sow, which 
deduction the country dealer also makes. Another rule 
is, that all animals must be able to walk on to the scale to 
weigh or the buyer may reject them, when they are sold as 
cripples, at a reduction. No dead animals are allowed to 
leave the yards on any pretence whatever, but are taken 
charge of by the officials and despatched to the stink fac- 
tories, as the rendering-houses and manure-factories are 
called. One cent per lb. is allowed for dead hogs under 
200 lb., 2 cents for those over that weight. 

The yard-charge is 7 cents per head for hogs and 50 
cents for cattle : this includes water. The yards, being a 
monopoly, charge highly for feed, com being always 
I dol. a bushel and hay 30 dols. per ton, no matter what 
is the market price. 
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Stock-trains are generally timed so as to arrive at the 
yards somewhere about five o'clock in the morning; 
and business commences as soon as it is light, being 
generally over for the day by eleven to half-past. A 
stock-car will hold from fifty to seventy hogs, according 
to size, the weight carried running from 17,000 lb. to 
18,000 lb. 

On the arrival of the car at the yards, the stock is taken 
charge of by the commission man or his agent, to whom it 
is consigned. If of mixed grades, he will sort them out, or 
if there are only a few good hogs he will sell them altogether, 
in order to raise the average of the others. Soon after the 
hogs have arrived in the pens, the agent of the shipper or 
packer comes along and bargains for the hogs ; if the re- 
ceipts are small or the market on 'Change for hog products 
rules firm, the salesman will demand an advance of 5 cents 
to 10 cents. If the weather is unfavourable for packing 
operations, the receipts large, or the quotations for the 
manufactured article rule lower, he will have to submit 
to a similar reduction. As soon as the price is decided, the 
buyer throws out such hogs as are unsuited to his require- 
ments, the remainder are weighed, the amount of shrinkage, 
if any, determined, and a cheque for the amount they 
come to at once given. If a sale has been made to a 
shipper, the rejected hogs are usually good enough for 
packers. If the original bunch were sold to packers, those 
rejected must be sold as skips and culls at a reduction. 
In consequence of the high prices for feed, the commission 
man, if the market is dull and heavy, will generally, unless 
specially ordered to the contrary by the shipper, sell oi\t, at 
a considerable reduction, to a scalper or speculator, who 
will hold them till the market recovers. If the shipper is 
not in an immediate hurry for his money, I regard it as 
sounder policy to instruct his commission man to hold on to 
the stuff, as, when the market rules dull, the telegraph is 
freely used, and all shipments from the country stopped, 
so that, strengthened by small receipts, it generally quickly 
recovers. 

Hogs are generally gathered up from the farmers in the 
country by shippers, who establish themselves at some 
country town affording good railroad facilities, and the 
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centre of a good agricultural district. From here they sally 
out in all directions, making themselves acquainted with 
what stock in their particular line each farmer has, and 
when that stock is likely to be ready for market. At every 
railway station are convenient yards, fitted with shutes, for 
the earring of cattle or hogs. At these the railroad com- 
pany will allow the shipper, free of charge, to erect an office 
and scales, which should not cost him more than 150 dols. 
As soon as the market appears favourable and he finds 
there is enough stock of the sort he wants to fill a car, he 
goes to the farmers having it, and bargains for it to be 
delivered on a certain day at these scales. Hogs are gene- 
rally brought in in wagons. These are driven on to the scale 
and weighed, the hogs turned into the yards, the empty 
wagons re-weighed, and the difference between the two 
weights, which is the weight of the hogs, settled for at the 
agreed price. Under this system a dealer does not require 
as much judgment as he does in England, as he knows 
exactly what he is getting for his money. Some little 
experience is, however, necessary to enable him to fix what 
grade the hogs belong to, and the amount of shrinkage to 
which he is entitled. 

For the purpose of arriving at the probable profits a man 
would make in the business of dealing in hogs, we will 
suppose that he is located at some town about 100 miles 
from Chicago, at which distance the freight will be about 
25 dols. per car. We will take the average weight per car on 
starting at 17,000 lb. At such a distance from Chicago, 
the stock-train would pass about eleven o'clock at night, 
and it would not be safe to count on the hogs being 
weighed over to a purchaser before eleven o'clock the next 
day, or twelve hours, during which the hogs will shrink two 
per cent. ; this will reduce the car-load, on being weighed out 
to the seller, to 16,600 lb. There must also be some allow- 
ance made for dead and crippled hogs, though, as these will 
not be a total loss, 10 dols. per car should cover this, if 
we estimate the price of packing hogs in Chicago at 4 dols. 
50 cents per 100 lb. When the price of hogs rises, the 
shipper must, of course, leave a larger margin between the 
price he pays and the Chicago price, as his loss by shrinkage 
and dead hogs will be greater; while, if prices fall, his profits 
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will be as good at a reduced margin. With the present 
prices at such a distance from Chicago as we have taken, 
he should have a margin of 70 cents per 100 lb. ; a car-load 
of 17,000 lb. would therefore cost him at initial point 
646 dols. ; his return from his commission man should be — 







Dols. Dols. 


16,640 lb., at 4 dols. 50 cents 


per 




100 lb. 
Deduct commission 




749*50 

20'00 


„ freight 

„ yard charges 

„ for dead and injured 




25-00 

5-00 

lO'OO 


• 


• • • 


6o'oo 


Taking original cost 


689-50 
. . 646*00 



43'5o 

We have, therefore, a profit of 43 dols. 50 cents per car. 

The fluctuations of the hog market are generally 5 cents 
to 10 cents per diem. A fall of 10 cents per 100 would 
materially reduce the shipper's profits, and having to keep 
the hogs over a day or two might cause them to entirely 
disappear. If he has selected a good commission man 
(Gregory, Cooley, & Co. and Conger Bros, are two of 
the best), he will keep him so well informed of the 
tenor of the market that he should be able to make 
his purchases accordingly ; while, of course, he will some- 
times strike a rising market, so I do not think I should 
be at all above the mark in putting his average profit 
per car at 30 dols. In a reasonably good agricultural dis- 
trict, say of six miles radius, a shipper should be able 
to pick up at least six cars a month during the four 
months of winter packing and three cars a month during 
the other eight months, or say fifty cars a year, so that 
his annual income should be about 1,500 dols. Three 
hundred pounds will be capital enough to start as a hog- 
shipper, as all he will have to buy will be a team and 
buggy to run round among the farmers with, which will 
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cost him, say, 300 dols. ; add to this 150 dols. for scale and 
office, and we have a balance of 1,000 dols. to buy hogs 
with. The cost of a car-load at present prices is 646 dols., 
all expenses are paid by commission men, and a cheque 
for returns may be looked for before the shipper is ready 
to send another car ; the surplus will be required in order 
to make occasional advances to farmers who may require 
a little money before their stock is quite ready or before 
the shipper is prepared to take it. As his capital increases, 
more can be done in this way, and if the shipper builds a 
yard near the station, at which he is ready to take any 
hogs that may be drawn in at any time, he will frequently 
strike great bargains, as at tax-paying times and dates of 
paying interest on mortgages, farmers are often short of 
cash, and would deliver hogs freely at a reduced price. To 
do this requires considerable capital, however, as for many 
of the deliveries the shipper must buy feed, and hold 
the hogs for a considerable time before they are ready for 
shipment. 

With an income of 1,500 dols. a year, he should be able 
to add considerably to his capital annually, as, if a single 
man, he could board for 5 dols. a week, while his personal 
expenses and horse feed should not exceed -this sum ; this 
would leave him 1,000 dols, to add to capital. If a married 
man, 1,000 dols. should suffice for house-rent and annual 
expenses, which would leave him 500 dols. to add to 
capital. When his capital admits, he may add cattle to 
hog-dealing, and materially increase his income without 
much extra work. 

The best way for a man to gain the necessary experience 
to deal successfully in hogs or cattle is 'to obtain a situa- 
tion in some capacity with a firm in the stock-yards for 
about a year ; he will then thoroughly learn how to grade 
his stuif. If he cannot obtain such a situation, he should 
attend the stock-yards regularly for at least six months, 
which will cost him some ^TS ^^r board, &c., but he will 
find that the money has been laid out to good advantage if 
he makes the most of his opportunities to learn.. 

Cattle are mostly marketed in a similar manner to hogs. 
A car-load consists of fifteen to eighteen, according to 
size. Their present quotations are, quoting from report 
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of Jan. 9 : — " Estimated receipts for day, 7,000 ; quality 
only fair ; market quiet and steady. Quotations : Common 
native shipping steers, 4 dols. 75 cents to 5 dols. 25 cents; 
choice shipping ditto, 5 dols. 50 cents to 6 dols. 60 cents ; 
butcher's stock, 4 dols. 25 cents to 4 dols. 50 cents; fat 
cows, 2 dols. 75 cents to 3 dols. 75 cents; bulls, 2 dols. to 
3 dols.; stockers and feeders, 3 dols. 50 cents to 4 dols. 
50 cents ; all per 100 lb., live, net, according to quality. 

Prime shipping steers are well-fattened, corn-fed bullocks, 
averaging 1,400 to 1,500 lb., generally four-year-olds next 
grass. Common shipping steers are from 1,200 to 1,400 lb., 
not quite so fat or smooth. 

Butcher's stock ate mixed heifers and steers, fairly fat, 
but not good enough to ship East. 

Fat cows and bulls are usually bought by the manufac- 
turers of canned beef or packers of salt beef. 

Feeders are well-grown steers in fair flesh, three years 
old, and averaging 1,000 to 1,200 lb. These are bought to 
put on corn by feeders and distillers. 

Stockers are younger cattle, weighing less than 1,000 lb., 
and require another summer at grass before they are suffi- 
ciently matured for feeders. 

The average daily arrivals of cattle in Chicago the year 
through are about 8,000; sometimes 12,000 are received 
during the day, and occasionally the run is as heavy as 
14,000. 

. Of course, there are no grass fat cattle in the market at 
this season. On the basis of above prices, good grass fat 
steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lb., would bring from 4 dols. 50 cents 
to 5*50 dols. per 100 lb. 

The main grades of cattle a dealer would handle would 
be common shipping steers, butcher's stock, and fat cows, 
the best shipping coming generally from large feeders, who 
ship their own stuff. 

On native shipping steers the shipper should have a 
margin of 70 cents, as well as on hogs. They should now 
bring for fair animals about 5 cents in Chicago. A car 
would hold about fifteen, averaging at point of shipping 
1,300 lb. apiece. This would make the car weight 19,500 lb. 
There would be a shrinkage of about 2 J per cent, on this 
before the catttle could be weighed out to a buyer ; so that 
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their weight then would be about 19,000 lb. ; this at 5 cents 
per lb. would amount to — 







Dols. 




Dols. 


950-00 


Deduct commission 


25-00 




„ yarding ... 

„ freight 

„ loss by cripples ... 


7-50 
25-00 

10-00 


6'7'CO 



882-50- 

Taking from this their first cost at 
4 dols. 30 cents ... ... ... 839-50 



Leaves ... ... ... ... 43'oo 

A load of fat cows of similar average, if worth 3 dols. 
in Chicago, would net 512 dols. 50 cents; and would re- 
turn a like profit if bought at a margin of 55 cents per 
100 lb., as the loss on shrinkage would be less. Simi- 
larly, in more expensive cattle, the margin would have to 
be greater. 

A dealer in cattle would, besides, get plenty of work in 
the fall picking up feeders for the distilleries and large 
corn-growers, and calves for the cattle-raisers, for, travelling 
round his neighbourhood as much as his business would 
necessitate, he would at once be able to put his hand on 
the stock required. Taking all grades into consideration, 
a territory of six miles radius should furnish him on an 
average at least one car-load a week the year round. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CANADIAN POSSESSIONS. 

THE Dominion of Canada extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. Its area is 3,470,392 square 
miles. It is divided into eight provinces, as follows : — 

Nova Scotia, containing 23,907 square miles; New 
Brunswick, 27,174; Prince Edward Island, 2,133; Quebec, 
188,688; Ontario, 101,733 ; Manitoba, 123,200; North- 
West Territories, 2,665,232 ; and British Columbia, 341,305. 
With the exception of Ontario, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Provinces, none of these divisions offer any attractions 
to agriculturists. In Ontario is some fair land, but it is 
held for above its value, when compared with prices in 
Manitoba, which, when the railway is constructed to Fort 
Nelson on Hudson^s Bay, is actually nearer tide-water. 
Ontario is neatly and well farmed, many of its settlers being 
of Scotch descent; but I should not recommend any young 
man to pay a premium to learn farming there, as many have 
lately done, but, far rather, to go on West, where he can 
learn farming in a practical manner, receiving a bonus of 
£4 to ;£6 a month, instead of paying any premium. No 
one going to any part of Canada should think of going by 
any other line than the Allan, as this line lands him directly 
in the country. Form'erly, in order to reach Manitoba, 
even when landed in Canada, one had to pass through 
the States ; but the " all-rail line," of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, north of Lake Superior to Winnipeg and the 
Western Provinces, will be ready for traffic about the time 
navigation opens to Quebec (middle of April), and pas- 
sengers will have through sleeping-cars and such accom- 
modation as they have never had before, and the long, 
tedious, and expensive route vid Chicago will be avoided. 
After this date they can step on board the Canadian 
Pacific cars at Montreal and go right through to Winnipeg, 
without change, in about half the time it used to take them . 
by the old route. Another advantage by this new route 

G 
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is, that they will have no trouble with their baggage, which 
will be checked and forwarded by the same train as them- 
selves; for the railroad runs through British territory all 
the way, consequently there will be no Customs overhauling 
after the passenger leaves Quebec. 

The crack boat of the Allan line is the Parisian, a four- 
masted, barque-rigged, double-funnelled steamer of 5,500 
tons, fitted with every convenience. The quickest passage 
on record between Liverpool and Quebec was made by 
this boat, when she left Rimouski at 10.55 p-^- ^^ 
September 2, and landed her mails at Moville at 7.30 p.m. 
on the 9th, the passage taking, allowing for difference of 
time between these points, 6 days 15 hours 32 minutes. 
During this trip land was only lost sight of for 4 days 1 1 
hours. 

Wheat is at present at such a false price, that I shall not 
attempt to draw a balance of what the probable profits of 
a wheat-farmer in the Canadian North-West would now be ; 
as, though I could show a profit, it would give an unfair 
idea of what the capabilities of this splendid country really 
are. But if it can now be raised at a profit, as it un- 
doubtedly can, how great will be the returns when, as it 
certainly will, wheat in a year or two resumes its usual place 
in the price current. 

It is only a country of such unexampled fertility as 
Manitoba that can long stand to grow wheat at present 
prices. The acreage sown in the States decreased last year, 
and will decrease much more rapidly this, as the farmers 
get time to make other arrangements. England cannot 
long continue to grow wheat at present prices, or even at a 
considerable advance on them; her farmers must seek a 
rent-payer in some other crop, and leave to the glorious 
North-West the task of supplying the mother-country with 
bread ; for their pet scheme of a duty on a sliding scale is 
an anachronism, and can never be realised. 

Australia may be a competitor, but, as railroads through- 
out the North-West are cheapened, and transportation 
facilities are increased, the nearness of the latter to market 
will always prevent the competition of the former from 
being irksome. As to India, how can England consent to 
look for her main food-supply to a country where, only a 
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few short years ago, hundreds of thousands of human beings 
perished for the want of that very bread with which Eastern 
enthusiasts boast India will in future supply the world ? 

According to Nature's law, which I have previously quoted, 
the nearer one approaches the northern limit of profitable 
cultivation of a grain, the larger its yield, and the better 
its quality. The North-West Provinces are the natural 
granary of the world, and, unless I am much mistaken, ten 
years from now they will have taken a place far ahead of 
any other country as producers of bread-stuffs. The 
average yield of small grains in the great wheat-producing 
countries is as follows : — 



• 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Manitoba 


... 29*0 


42-0 


56-0 


United Kingdom 


... 28-8 


34-2 


43*2 


Minnesota* 


.... II-4 


32-5 


356 


Iowa 


... io'6 


20-8 


36-2 


Ohio 


••• i3'3 


i6*4 


277 


Indiana 


... IO-8 


26*0 


23-0 


Illinois 


... 13-0 


20 'O 


33'o 



These high average crops are a practical proof of the 
great fertility of the soil and of the adaptability of the 
climate to the growth of cereals. The soil consists of a rich 
black loam from eighteen inches to three feet deep, resting 
on a subsoil of clay and sand. Of it that good authority,. 
Dr. S. Macadam, of Edinbiugh University, says: "Very rich 
in organic matter, and contains the full amount of the 
saline fertilising matters found in all soils of a good bearing 
quality." "It is so rich that it does not require the 
addition of manure for years after first breaking, and when- 
ever the loam is three feet deep it is practically inexhaust- 
ible." 

The reason that this good land is now so cheap is, 
that there is so much of it, but this, if now a source of 
weakness, will in time be one of strength. The world is 
growing rapidly ; countless as are these rich acres, the 
ploughshare will soon have passed over them all ; then will 
the land, now to be bought for ten shillings an acre, be 

• Leading wheat state of U.S.A. 
G 2 
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worth twenty, nay fifty, times as much ; and when Macaulay's 
typical New Zealander surveys the ruins of London, he 
will be fresh from admiring the capital of the world 
enthroned in the midst of the beautiful North-West, which 
he will have passed on his way East by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. This railroad received from the Dominion 
of Canada as a subsidy 25,000,000 dols. in cash and 
25,000,000 acres of land, consisting of every odd section 
(square mile), in each township, — with the exception of Nos. 
II to 29, which are reserved to be sold for educational 
purposes, — on either side of the line for twenty-four miles. 
Much of this consists of the finest land in the world, yet 
the company, in order to settle it up and increase the traffic 
of their road, are offering it to actual settlers at the 
ridiculously low price of ten shillings per acre, giving in 
addition a rebate of one-half on every acre brought into 
cultivation within five years. What a chance for English 
landlords to buy an estate in this fertile country on which 
to place their younger sons ! They could settle it up with the 
sons of their tenantry, giving them a good start in hfe, and 
in many instances relieving their fathers of a great burden. 
Such a community, held together by old associations, 
would be sure to succeed, and give to the owner of the 
land a return that would go far to restore his income, now 
curtailed by the reduction in rents. 

The principal town in Manitoba is Winnipeg, which 
is situated on the confluence of two navigable streams 
— the Red and the Assiniboine rivers. It was formerly 
known as Fort Garry, and was one of the chief trading 
stations of the Hudson's Bay Company. Twenty years ago 
its only population were the company's traders and a few 
half-breeds. In 1878 it contained 10,000 people, and to- 
day its population is estimated at 60,000. Along the line 
of the Pacific Railway, which is completed to Stephen, at 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains, over 900 miles 
from Winnipeg, new towns are springing up every eight 
or ten miles, in which are openings for men of all trades 
and professions. The principal of these are Portage La 
Prairie, Carberry, Brandon, Virden, Moosomie, Broadview, 
Qu'appelle, Regina, Moose Jaw, Swift Current, Maple 
Creek, Medicine Hat, Crowfoot, and Calgary. 
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The prairies all over America were, in their natural state, 
covered with a tough sod, which it is necessary to turn 
over and subdue before cereals can be cultivated. Break- 
ing, as it is called, consists of ploughing this sod to a 
depth of 2 inches to 2 J inches with a plough made so as to 
turn it completely over. When this is properly done, the 
broken prairie- should present a perfectly even appearance. 
Having lain in this shape through a winter, the land is 
backset — that is, ploughed with an ordinary plough to the 
depth of 5 inches ; this is harrowed by disc harrows, which 
cut up and pulverise the partly-rotted sod, and make a 
splendid seed-bed for any cereal. 

Many farmers sow small grain broadcast on the prairie 
before turning it over. Much of this will force its way 
through the overturned sod, though a full crop can hardly 
be expected. Some oats, at any rate, ought to be sown in 
this way by a new-comer, in order to provide feed for the 
ensuing year. The practice has other recommendations, 
as the growing plants assist to disintegrate the sod and 
keep down the growth of weeds, which would otherwise 
mature seeds enough to cause the farmer much trouble and 
loss in the future. If the breaking is done too late to sow 
any of the small grains, buckwheat, millet, or turnips may 
be sown on it with advantage. In the com districts, com 
is planted on the inverted sod, which requires no tending, 
and which will produce from one-half to two-thirds an 
average crop. 

The sowing season in Manitoba, for wheat and oats, 
begins the end of April and finishes the middle of May. 
Harvesting commences in August and ends in September. 
The grain is generally threshed in October and marketed 
during the winter months. The seasons are — 

Spring — April and May. Warm sunny days and cool 
nights. As soon as the snow melts and the frost is out of 
the ground, vegetation commences to grow apace. 

Summer — June, July, August. Weather bright and 
clear ; very warm during day, but pleasantly cool at night ; 
frequent thunder-showers. 

Autumn, — September and October. The most enjoy- 
able season of the year ; quite warm enough for comfort. 
Weather dry and settled. 
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Winter — November, December, January, February, and 
March. The three middle months very cold, but dry ; the 
others stormy and unpleasant. 

It is frequently stated that ;^ioo is capital enough with 
which to take up land in Manitoba, but I should not advise 
any man with a family to go there with the idea of doing 
this unless he had at least ;^5oo. Although his land will 
cost but a trifle, it must be fenced, and a house and stable 
built. This will make a hole in ;^2oo, as a comfortable 
house is absolutely necessary in so cold a climate. He 
must also purchase furniture, horses, a cow or two, and 
implements, though he can get time to pay for the latter. 
In addition, he must reserve funds enough to keep him for 
at least eighteen months, as it will take that time before 
he' can calculate with any certainty on having any grain to 
sell. The first year he will have his horse-feed also to pur- 
chase; though I think the best plan is to defer buying 
horses till the second year, and to have his breaking done 
by contract, which will cost him 2 dols. 50 cents per acre. 
By doing this he can devote his whole time to assisting to 
build his house, putting up his fencing, and getting things 
generally in order. He should time his arrival in the 
country so as to have plenty of leisure for this before the 
winter sets in, arriving there certainly not later than the 
middle of August 

If a man cannot command ;^5oo, it is no reason why he 
should not go to Manitoba. Even with nothing, if he is 
strong, enjoys good health, and is willing to work, he can 
soon have a farm of his own. Wages are high — ordinary 
hands getting during the summer jQ6 to £"] a month, and 
board, and from ;^5o to jQ6o a year if hired for that time. 
His expenses for clothes need be light, so that he should 
save at least jQ^o out of this. If his capital is only ;^ioo 
to ;£^2oo, he had better hire out in this way to some 
other man till he has increased it sufficiently to start for 
himself comfortably, loaning his money out on interest in 
the meantime, than endure years of debt and discomfort 
by taking up land before he has the means to do so. 

Stock can be kept profitably in Manitoba, as, though there 
is little maize raised, other good fattening grains, such as 
barley and peas, grow well, while timothy and clover can 
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be produced on cultivated land, though the wild grass on 
the prairies affords a very sweet and nutritious bay, which 
is said to be much better than that produced from wild land 
in the States. 

There is one advantage which the Canadian possessions 
have over the States for a British subject. There, if other- 
wise qualified, he is entitled to vote as freely as a native, 
without going through any form of naturalisation. He is 
also equally free to run for any office or for Member of 
Parliament. Unfortunately, under a reactionary Govern- 
ment, Canada has seen fit to build up a wall of protective 
duties against commerce with the outer world, — even with 
the mother-country. In consequence, she has suffered 
much lately from hard times, still more of which are before 
her, unless this pernicious policy is abandoned. 

Through it all manufactured necessaries have been raised 
to a false price, which the farmer has to pay, though the 
value of all he produces must be fixed by the demand for 
his surplus in foreign markets; while, owing to the over- 
production fostered by the unhealthy stimulus of protec- 
tion, many factories have often to be closed, throwing their 
workmen out of employ. When working full time they do 
not give the wages current in the western agricultural dis- 
tricts, nor do their workmen add to the actual worth of the 
country, as they would do if engaged in pursuits that could 
be made profitable without being bolstered up by protec- 
tion, but are, in fact, living on a tax raised from their fellow- 
workers, — as much paupers as though supported by a poor- 
rate. 

Protection's barriers, to be of any avail, will have, like the 
levees of the Mississippi, to be raised from time to time, till, 
unless the people become weary of their burden and cast it 
off, Canadians will ere long pay as heavy a tax to their manu- 
facturers as do their cousins across the border. This ques- 
tion has already caused much dissension in different parts, 
and may ere long end in the disruption of the Canadian 
Confederation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SPORT. 

ALMOST all over Western America and the Canadian 
Provinces, the frequent marshes, lakes, and rivers 
afford splendid wild-fowl shooting and fishing. This is 
more especially true of Manitoba, the provinces west and 
north of it, and the pasturage districts I have previously 
mentioned. 

Through this latter district the Kan Kee River, from 
Momence, in Illinois, eight miles west of the Indiana line, 
to its source, over 120 miles north-east in Indiana, affords 
some of the best wild-fowl shooting in the world. It is a 
very winding stream, travelling on an average fully three 
miles to make one straight, which gives a length of river of 
over 300 miles. It runs through many shallow lakes^ and 
wide marshes, in which numbers of wild-fowl breed and 
remain the summer through ; but this district affords the 
best shooting in March and April, when the ducks stop 
there on their way north, and in September and October, 
when they are winging their way southward to winter. 

The average width of the Kan Ka Kee (Indian for " the 
beautiful^*), is some 150 yards when the water is within its 
banks ; these are fringed with a heavy growth of swamp 
timber, varying from a quarter to half a mile in depth. 
In the spring these wooded bottoms are flooded, and the 
river spreads over them and the adjacent marshes to a 
breadth of from one to two miles. At this time a light boat 
can be run all through the bottoms and over these marshes. 

In stormy weather the ducks, driven from the open 
marshes, take shelter in the timber, which consists mainly 
of a species of swamp-oak, which bears a profusion of small 
acorns about the size of nuts. On these the ducks largely 
feed. On a rough day a good shot, carefully hidden with 
his boat in a brush thicket, or behind a log, near some of 
these oaks, will get all the sport he can desire. The ducks 
continually pitching in to him, with ordinary luck his bag 
should run well up into three figures. The ducks killed in 
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the woods will consist principally of mallards, wood-ducks, 
and teal. 

On warm, calm days, the ducks do not move much 
from the marshes ; but fine sport can then be had by men 
hunting in couples, one pushing the boat through the reeds 
and the other knocking down the ducks as they rise. 

Another plan by which first-rate sport can be obtained, is 
to sink a tin can, the size of a large barrel, in some shallow 
spot among the wild rice-beds, where ducks are in the habit 
of "using." 

This can should be sunk in the mud till its top is within 
six inches of the water, and staked firmly down. It should 
be provided with a cover to keep out the rain when not in 
use ; a shelf for cartridges, tobacco, and whisky-flask, and 
a seat. A few willow shoots should be stuck around it. 

Having run his boat to within a hundred yards of the sink- 
can, the hunter, who should be provided with long rubber 
boots, wades to the can, setting out some wooden or rubber 
decoys around it about twenty yards distant. He will not 
have to wait long before the ducks begin to pitch into these, 
not taking any notice of him. He need not leave the can 
to gather up his game till he has finished shooting, when 
he can get his boat, load in what he has killed, and make 
the best of his way back to camp. In sink-can shooting 
on the river marshes, the bag will consist principally of red- 
heads, spike tails, American widgeon, and blue-bills, with 
an occasional goose ; but, to get many of the latter, the 
hunter must repair to some of the shallow lakes. From a 
can sunk on the edge of one of these, both geese and 
brant should be obtained in large numbers. Shooting from 
a can is almost the only way to get red-heads, which, next 
to canvas-backs, are the best duck that flies, as they are a 
very wild bird and seldom take to the woods. 

I will now describe one of these shallow lakes. Beaver 
Lake lies about six miles east of the Indiana line, and a 
similar distance from the Kan Kee River, with which it is 
connected by a ditch or canal fifty feet wide, cut for drain- 
age purposes. It consists of some 400 acres of open 
water, seldom over five feet deep, surrounded by a deep 
and treacherous swamp rather over a mile wide. This 
marsh is so thickly covered with a growth of bullrushes 
and reeds, four to six feet high, that it is impossible to 
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force a boat through it ; so the only approach to the open 
water is by the afore-mentioned canal. 

In the spring this open water is covered with myriads of 
geese and brant, while flocks of swan, whose cry when on 
the wing resembles that of a pack of hounds, are continually 
pitching m. 

I have known frequent occasions on which seventy-five to 
a hundred geese and brant have been killed in a day by 
two guns; and, on one exceptionally windy day, a man 
succeeded in bagging over fifty swan to his own gun. The 
bordering marsh teems with ducks all the year, except in winter, 
but it is hard work wading through it after them, though 
in August, before the young ducks have got very strong 
on the wing, fine sport can be had in it. Thickets of low 
willows are scattered over the marsh, in which thousands 
of aquatic birds breed. During the breeding season I once 
forced my way to a thicket, some four acres in extent, used 
by the night-heron, or qua-bird. On my approach, the 
birds rose in crowds, uttering deafening cries. They seemed 
almost inclined to attack me, as they flew close enough to 
nearly strike me with their wings ; indeed, several of them 
did pitch on to the dog that was with me, but a shot or 
two from my gun drove them off". On entering the 
thicket I found several nests, loosely constructed of sticks, 
in every bush, some containing three to four bluish green 
eggs, about the size of a duck's, in others young in all 
stages of growth. I took some of the eggs back to camp ; 
when boiled, the white was perfectly clear and transparent, 
and the yolk a deep blood-red. As the thicket was over 
four acres in extent, and the bushes very close together, 
some idea of the enormous number of birds breeding here 
may be obtained. 

On Mud Lake and English Lake, higher up the river, 
equally good sport is to be obtained. 

The best way to go wild-fowl shooting is to camp on one 
of the high, wooded islets with which the marshes are 
studded. On most of these plenty of wood can be ob- 
tained for the camp fire, and a dry, sheltered spot found 
on which to pitch the tent. Tents are bulky things, 
and had better be obtained in America; but waterproof 
ground sheets and camp blankets should be taken from 
England. Provided with plenty of these, nothing can be 
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more enjoyable or healthy than a couple of weeks of camp 
life, especially when ducks are thick. Colds in camp are 
unknown, and the appetite of even the most dyspeptic 
man becomes there something appalling. 

For wild-fowl shooting, a heavy lo-bore gun about 
10 lb. in weight is best. If inclined to go to some ex- 
pense, the very best gun for a man to take out is a Greener. 
They are very strong, well seasoned, and of excellent 
workmanship, which a short anecdote I may here tell will 
prove. Just in front of my house, the river, which is here 
very crooked, has cut for itself a channel through the bank, 
by which a bend of nearly a mile is avoided, consequently 
it runs through the cut with great swiftness. A few yards 
from the bank, in the heaviest current, is a snag, or fallen 
tree, sticking a few inches out of the water. Late in 
November, a young fellow staying with me, not long out 
from England, attempted to run a boat through this cut. 
He was not tbe expert boatman he thought himself, so the 
current soon got the better of him, running him on this 
snag. The boat overturned, and, though the luckless 
youth succeeded in scrambling out, my favourite Greener 
gun, which was in the boat with him, went to the bottom. 

On his return to the house, the immersion, or the whisky 
taken to keep off any ill effects from it, seemed to have 
affected his brain ; in consequence, his particulars as to 
the exact spot where the gun had fallen out were rather 
vague. Coupling this with the swiftness of the current, I 
thought it better to defer operations for the recovery of the 
gun till the river froze over. It was fully two weeks later 
before the ice on the cut-off would bear and any attempt 
could be made to get the gun. Armed with a garden rake 
attached to a long pole, we then repaired to the place. 
The ice was very clear, and, by covering my head with a 
blanket, I soon descried the gun, nearly buried in sand, in 
about sixteen feet of water. A hole was cut, and in a few 
minutes it was triumphantly landed. What was my surprise 
to find, that, notwithstanding its long immersion, the gun, 
with the exception of being somewhat rusty, had not sus- 
tained the slightest injury. The stock was not the least 
out of shape, and the locks worked perfectly, so well, in 
fact, that I shot the gun all through the following spring 
without removing them or cleaning any part of their 
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mechanism. Had not the woodwork of the stock been 
splendidly seasoned, it must have swollen and crushed 
this mechanism to pieces. Though this gun only weighs 
9 J lb., men come from far and near, when any important 
match is on, to borrow it, rather than use American guns of 
much greater weight and double the cost. 

If the settler is not prepared to go to the cost of a 
Greener gun, he can be well suited with a cheaper but very 
serviceable weapon by calling at Messrs. Watson & Han- 
cock's,* who will not let him leave the shop till they have 
satisfied him, both as to price and quality. Messrs. W. & H. 
make a "special" hammerless gun, certainly the cheapest in 
the market. Tlie cocking is effected by a new patent, which 
is a great improvement on the old style. They also supply 
all sorts of fishing tackle. A gun of some sort he should 
certainly take, as guns in America are dear and poor, there 
being a duty of 70 per cent, on those of English manu- 
facture; but an emigrant is allowed one gun, if it has 
been previously used, free of duty. He should also take 
a supply of Messrs. Kynoch's sohd brass shells, which he 
will find superior to any other maker's in durability and 
ease of re-capping; while they are infinitely cheaper and 
more satisfactory than paper cases, as they add considerably 
to the shooting qualities of the gun. 

River shooting in the autumn quite differs from that in 
the spring, as the woods are then quite dry, water only 
being found in the river itself, and in the deep, shaded 
bayous which pierce the timbered bottoms in every direc- 
tion. From the end of September to the end of October, 
these pools are filled with ducks on their way south ; then 
a man who can sneak quietly upon them, which is easy to 
do, as the timber is now thick with leaves, may, if he has a 
good dog to recover his game, be certain of a heavier bag 
than he will care to carry (thirty-three mallards weigh about 
100 lb.). At this season of the year I have frequently 
killed eight and ten mallards at a shot. As I before men- 
tioned, young duck shooting on the marshes affords good 
sport in August, and during September heavy bags of 
wood or summer duck can be made on the river. During 
August, a man with a good dog can get plenty of prairie 

* See advertisement on page 107. 
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chickens on the high ground, but later on they get together 
in large flocks, and are so wild it is hard to get a shot 
at them. The prairie chicken, which closely resembles 
the grey hen, is a beautiful bird, both to shoot and for 
the table. Tree grouse, called in America partridge, are 
moderately plentiful in the woods ; and quail abound in the 
oak-scrub. They are hard to see till the winter takes oflf 
the leaves, but then a good quick shot can get plenty of 
them. 

In spring and autumn snipe, both jack and sand, are 
very plentiful in localities suited to them ; they are not at 
all wild, and a good shot will often bag thirty to forty 
couple a day. Plovers of several sorts (Kildeers, ringed, 
golden, &c.) are abundantly met with everywhere. 

A small species of hare, about the size of a rabbit (the 
Americans call it a rabbit, but it is undoubtedly a hare, as 
it does not burrow, and has but one litter of two or three 
young annually), are very plentiful everywhere. On the 
western plains jack rabbits, as large as the English hare, 
and in the Canadian provinces snow hares, are found. 
During July and August woodcock are plentiful in the 
river bottoms, but the leaves are then so thick it is hard 
to see them, as they are up and down again in a few 
seconds. 

There are a few deer in Missouri, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and Michigan, and lots across the Canadian frontier. In 
all the heavy-timbered districts, both there and in the 
States, are wild turkeys, but this magnificent bird is so 
wild it is seldom obtained unless by expert rifle shots. 

Trapping, which is generally carried on in March and 
April, when the fur is at its best, is fine sport, but requires 
considerable experience, which can only be obtained by 
careful observation of the habits of the fur-bearing animals. 
The principal of these are musk rat, mink, raccoon, skunk, 
opossum, otter, marten, fisher, wolverine, lynx, and fox 
(red, gray, cross, and black), the latter rare and very valuable, 
prime skins being worth ;44o to ;^5o each. 

Prairie wolves are common all over the West, as are the 
grey-timber ones across the British border, where some 
few buffalo may yet be got. Bear are common in some 
localities, and moose are met with in Eastern Canada. All 
the woods teem with squirrels, fox, grey and black. 
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In the North-west Canadian provinces even better 
shooting is to be obtained than in Indiana, as there are 
there many shallow lakes of vast extent, in which myriads 
of wild fowl breed. The ducks met with in the Canadas 
and States are as follows in order of plenty : — mallards, 
spike-tails, American widgeon, wood ducks, teal (green and 
blue winged), red-head, tufted diick, hard shell, golden 
eye, blue bill, butter ball (the smallest of ducks), black 
duck (velvet), canvas-back and long-taiL The geese are 
Canada, barnacle, snow, and brant. There are three 
mergansers and several divers and loons. 

During the summer there is splendid fishing in the rivers 
and deeper lakes. In the former are pike, muskalongas, 
perch, carp, catfish, bass (rock, black and sun), dogfish, 
eels, and bull heads (that can be caught with a hook, the 
latter in great numbers, at night), buffalo (often running to 
fifty pounds in weight), and suckers (that can only be taken 
with a net or spear). In the lakes are white fish, lake trout, 
bass, and sturgeon, the latter often attaining an immense 
size. Across the British frontier brook trout and salmon 
are plentiful. I have often taken loo lb. of pike in the 
Kan Kee in less than two hours. 

Besides shooting, as amusements, are cricket, which is 
rapidly becoming more popular, and base-balL Racing has 
always been measurably popular in the country, where 
several races for local horses are always run at the county 
agricultural fairs or shows, which are held in every county 
during September and October, and last three or four days 
each ; but in the large cities trotting was more in favour 
than running, as racing is called. The last year or two the 
latter sport has, however, made giant strides in popularity, 
a great stimulus being given it by the late successes of 
American-bred horses in England. For some reason or 
other, the American horses seem to wear longer, both in 
wind and limb, than their English brethren. A reference 
to the steeple chase calendar for the last year or two will 
show that, after leaving the flat, most of them take with 
great aptitude to jumping. Looking at these facts, I am sure 
that men of experience in the business could make much 
money breeding horses in suitable localities in America, 
as their expenses for hay and grain would be very much 
lighter there than in England. The price of thorough- 
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bred stock, in face of the large amounts now added at the 
great gate-money meetings, must largely advance, especially 
as the sport is still growing in popularity, and these 
amounts are likely to be increased in the immediate future. 
Under the present Customs regulations it is impossible to 
take any English horses over to run for these events, as it 
is only by swearing that an animal is meant for breeding 
purposes only, that it is allowed to enter the country 
without the payment of- a heavy duty. It is possible that, 
on the owner giving bonds that the horse should leave 
the country as soon as the race was over, it might be 
admitted free; but, in the event of this stipulation not being 
carried out, duty would undoubtedly be collected. In 
view of the heavy stakes that will now be offered to be run 
for in America, it behoves the Jockey Club, in the interest 
of English owners, to have these laws looked into, as it is 
manifestly unfair that American horses should freely come 
to England to contest for her richest prizes, while English 
horses are practically debarred from visiting the other side. 

What little betting is now done on the American race- 
courses is mainly by the aid of pools. The system is as 
follows : — Let us suppose that Paradox, Melton, Luminary, 
Kingwood, and two comparatively unknown horses, were 
engaged in a race. The pool-seller would enter the box 
and announce that he was about to sell a pool, inquiring, 
" How much for the first choice ? " Let us say some one 
would bid ;^ioo, when it would be at once knocked down 
to him, and Paradox, of course, taken; the auctioneer 
would then say, ";^ioo in the pool and Paradox sold. 
How much for the second choice ? " there would now be 
some spirited bidding for second choice, which we will say 
is eventually knocked down for ;^8o and Melton choosen. 
The cry will now be, ";^i8o in the pool. Melton and 
Paradox sold. How much for third choice?" Third 
choice will possibly fetch £$0, and Luminary be taken, 
while fourth choice for Kingwood should fetch a like sum. 
There is, therefore, ;^28o in the pool, and the auctioneer 
proceeds to sell the field, which, fetching, say ;^2o, makes 
the total pool ;^3oo. 

The auctioneer now turns to the purchaser of first choice 
and asks him whether he takes the pool ; if he says " yes," 
the pool stands; if he refuses, it is put up over again. In 
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the event of the pool standing, the holder of the winning 
horse is entitled to the whole of it, with the exception of 
;£^io per cent, which is deducted by the pool association. 
In such a pool the odds against each horse would be : — 



Paradox 
Melton 
Luminary 
Kingwood 
Field ... 



17 to 10 

19 „ 8 

22 „ 5 

22 „ 5 

25 t, 2 



The pool association would net ;^3o, the greater part of 
which would go to the race fund; this tends to swell the 
added money. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I HAVE only had space to refer at length to a few of 
the many businesses that can be profitably engaged 
in in America and the Canadas. With a capital of ;£^5oo, a 
really good income can be made from a cheese factory or 
a creamery ; either of these should be located in the centre 
of a good grass country, where suitable buildings must be 
erected; from there, carts are sent daily in all directions, to 
gather up the milk, if a cheese factory is decided on, or 
cream, if a creamery (butter factory) is preferred. It is 
usual for the proprietor of the factory to provide graduated 
cans, in which the milk is placed as soon as strained ; by 
a glance at these the driver can determine the amount 
of milk, in receipt for which he gives a ticket These 
tickets are cashed on presentation at the office of the 
factory. The cans used for collecting cream are cylinders 
2 ft high by 8 in. in diameter, fitted with a narrow 
slip of glass in front divided into inches and fractions ; by 
looking through this slit, the collector can determine how 
many inches of cream there are on the milk, which is then 
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drawn off through a tap at the bottom of the can and the 
cream emptied into the collector's receptacle: an inch of 
cream in such a sized can will make one pound of butter ; 
in making cheese and butter by this method the farmers* 
wives are saved much labour, and a superior article of even 
grade produced. If a number of hogs are kept in con- 
nexion with the factory, the proprietor can utilise all his 
waste material 

There are also good chances for brewers in the country 
towns, as I am sure, if a decent article in the way of English 
beer was introduced, it would soon drive out the lager. 
The capital necessary for this must depend on the ambi- 
tion of the man about to engage in it; as barrels are 
very cheap in America, a start could be made on as little 
as ;^2oo. 

On a like capital, a retail dealer in hay and grain may 
make a good living in the suburbs of the larger cities ; 
with enough money to rent or to erect plenty of warehouse 
room, and get in a supply of hay while prices are low, he 
will very rapidly double his money. 

;^2oo would be sufficient to start a small public-house 
(saloon), as, though the licence-fee in most States is 
500 dols. per annum for beer and spirits, or 150 dols. for 
beer alone, this can be paid quarterly in instalments. The 
profits from this business are enormous, as may be judged 
when a small keg of lager, costing i dol. delivered, will 
draw out 100 glasses, which will retail at 5 cents each, or 
a profit of 4 dols. ; and a gallon of whisky, costing by the 
barrel 2 dols. per gallon, will at 10 cents a glass retail for 
an average of 10 dols. 

The same amount could be profitably utilised by a retail 
coal-dealer or butcher, the latter buying the meat suitable 
for his trade, ready dressed, from the packing-houses, which 
saves him the risk of having those parts not suited to his 
requirements left on his hands, which might be the case if he 
killed his own beasts. Carried on in this way, the butcher's 
is a clean trade, which may be engaged in by anybody. 
The bulk of the demand is for steaks and chops, from 
which the thrifty American will insist that every particle of 
bone is removed before weighing. 

Market-gardening is a paying business that can be carried 

H 
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on with small capital Comparatively few men have engaged 
in it up to now ; so in this there are very good openings for 
men of experience. 

In any of the good shooting districts a dealer in poultry 
and game can do a paying trade, buying game from 
the local sportsmen and poultry from the farmers, then 
shipping them to the large cities, where they are in good 
demand. 

The following businesses may successfully be carried on 
by men who have gained the necessary' experience and can 
command a capital of ;^5oo or over : — 

Country dealer in grain, — A hand-to-mouth trade in this 
might be carried on on a much less capital, as the average 
value per car-load would not exceed j[^^o ; but, to make a 
good thing in this trade, the dealer should be able to buy a 
considerable quantity of grain when prices are low and 
farmers delivering freely. This he should be able to hold 
till deliveries fall off and prices stiffen, when his profits 
will be doubled. He will also be frequently called on, when 
roads are bad and deliveries impossible, to make small 
advances to farmers on their contracting to deliver grain in 
the future. 

Tanning in some favourable location, — ^Tanneries are not 
very plentiful, and hides frequently travel long distances 
only to be returned to the initial point in the form of 
leather. A local tanner would save the double freight, 
besides making the profits that under the present system 
accrue to the middlemen, through whose hands the goods 
pass. 

Dealer in retail groceries or dry goods (draper). — In the 
suburbs of large towns, and in the new railroad towns 
continually springing up, there are good chances for men 
to start in these lines, with a certainty of a trade growing 
as the town grows. 

A drug store (chemist's shop) in such places would also 
bring in a good income, as the profits made by retail drug- 
gists and fancy-dealers are enormous. 

Lumber dealer, — In every new town there is room for a 
dealer in lumber (boards, scantling, shingles), &a ; build- 
ing both in the town and surrounding country are sure to 
be going on to a large extent, and a man of ability and 
experience will make large profits. 
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Wholesale hay dealer, — ^This business would be carried 
on in or near a large town, the dealer buying in car-lots 
from country dealers, and contracting with them for future 
deliveries. His customers would be the retail dealers, large 
livery-stable keepers, and manufacturers. Very profitable 
to the right man. 

A man having ;^i,o©o or over might engage in any of 
the following : — 

Cattle-feeder, — ^The course a cattle-feeder would pursue 
would be to buy feeders from the cattle-raisers and drive 
them down either to the distilleries or the centre of a good 
corn district. If taken to the distilleries, he would rent 
from them whatever number of stalls he required, and a 
certain quantity of swill — that is, the ground meal of the 
Indian com, from which the alcohol has been distilled. 
This makes one of the best fattening foods possible. This 
swill would be delivered in the desired quantities in the 
troughs of his stalls through pipes^ In conjunction with it the 
poorer grades of prairie hay would be fed, for which he 
would contract with some dealer or raiser. It is not desir- 
able to feed a better grade of hay, as the cattle only require 
to eat enough of it to hold the swill and enable them to 
digest it, for which purpose the coarse marsh-hay is best 
adapted. 

Brick and tile manufacturer, — Tiles are now in great de- 
mand throughout, the West, as the advantages of under- 
draining are becoming l^etter understood, while the use of 
brick is getting more in vogue. This is, therefore, a good 
business for a competent man. 

Dealing in real estate, — Sharp men very rapidly make 
fortunes at this business. It consists of getting rid of land 
and houses for owners on commission, renting the same, 
and buying options on land (paying a very small per- 
centage on its value for the privilege of the refusal of it for 
a certain time, in the expectation before the time expires 
of re-selling it at a profit). 

Bill-discounter, — Capital being scarce in America, it is 
very much the custom to take notes largely. In event of 
a sale at auction of farm-stock, or almost anything else, the 
sale is not for cash but for notes^ with from nine to twelve 
months to run. These the holder will probably want to 

H 3 
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discount, and, as banks are scarce, a bill-discounter can do 
a good business and make very large profits. In time he 
may add banking to it as his capital increases, and soon 
make a fortune. 

Hay or grain on commission is a safe and fairly remune- 
rative business if one has a good connexion. With ;^2,ooo 
a man might commence banking in a small way, increasing 
his operations as his capital grew. Banking is most profit- 
able in the States ; but, notwithstanding this, there is a 
great dearth of banks, many towns of considerable impor- 
tance being totally without banking facilities. The reason 
is that there are but few men with sufficient education 
to carry on banking who have the necessary capital ; and 
large banking corporations, with branches throughout the 
country, have never yet been started.* Men with the proper 
qualifications can soon make fortunes banking in America, 
besides conferring a great benefit on other business. 

I should not advise any one to go into hotel, restaurant, 
or boarding-house keeping. This is the native-born Ame- 
rican's favourite business ; it is, therefore, over-done \ nor 
in any case could an English person hope to compete with 
such an adept at the business as the Yankee is. 

I do not recommend that a settler on leaving England 
should overburden himself with luggage, but a reasonable 
amount properly handled will add but slightly to his ex*- 
pense. 7'he steamboat companies allow a first-class 
passenger 20 cubic feet of luggage, a third-class 10 cubic 
feet, charging is. per foot above this quantity. The rail- 
roads on the other side allow 200 lb. to a first-class 
passenger and 100 lb. to an emigrant. All in excess of 
this should on landing from the steamer be sent to the 
passenger's destination by //v2^/^^/r^/«, when the cost will 
be trifling. This is important to remember, as the charge 
for overweight luggage by passenger train is high (six or 
seven times the cost by freight), and always enforced. As 
woollen clothing is dear and bad, both in America and the 
Canadas, a plentiful supply of this should be taken (not 
forgetting all old clothes which will come in very useful 
over there). Flannel shirts, and underclothing, and above all 
things some sailors' jerseys, not very heavy ones, but of the 
best quality, should be taken (these will be found invaluable 
both in summer and winter, and should on no account be 
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forgotten), also some corduroys; all of these can be obtained 
from Messrs. Hope Brothers, Ludgate Hill, who have 
frequently supplied both myself and friends ; so that, if my 
name was mentioned to them, they would know exactly 
what was required, and be able to give very useful advice. 

Linen tablecloths, napkins, handkerchiefs, &c., should 
be taken. For them try Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast. 

Some blankets and rugs should not be omitted, as they 
cost three times as much in the States; no need to take 
sheets or pillow-cases, you can get them there. 

Ladies should not forget to take at least two serge and 
one silk dress, as these cannot be obtained unless at a very 
high price in America ; also ribbons, laces, needles, and 
stockings. Cotton goods can be obtained out there almost 
as well 

It is very necessary to take out some steel, buckhorn- 
handled, dinner knives, carvers, and sharpening steel, as 
they cannot be obtained over there for love or money, the 
table cutlery being infamous, while, as the meat is often 
tough, good steel is required. Good electro-plated forks 
and spoons should also be taken ; while a bill-hook or two 
(a good brace and bit) and a few of the lighter tools will be 
useful. Don't forget scissors, especially nail, needles, and 
a pocket-knife or two ; but don't take any axes, saws, or 
heavy tools, as you can get them equally cheap and well 
out there. 

Bloom & Co., Holbom, are now selling a quantity of 
condemned army stores; sheepskin coats, loin-protectors, 
and sleeping pants, which are being sold at a great 
Feduction, will be found very useful to take out. 

Half a dozen pairs of good stout English boots should 
also be taken, as it takes any one some time to get used to 
wearing long boots continually, and, unless they can be 
changed occasionally, sore feet are likely to ensue. Don't 
take any rubber boots : they can be bought cheaper there, 
and better suited to your requirements. 

English-shaped saddles cannot be obtained in America. 
When you get one, have it soiled, so that it will pass the 
Customs. See that the saddle you get has plenty of " D's" 
on, and that they are welted on to the tree, not merely 
sewn to the leather. A head- stall bridle is very conve- 
nient Messrs. A. Davis & Co. make a specialty of this, 
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which, with their colonial saddle, can be obtained from 
them at a most reasonable price. If you are going in for 
riding, take a knee-rug or two, which you can obtain from 
them, also some cord breeches, which you can get at 
Hope Brothers. 

Eno's Fruit Salt, P)n'etic Saline, and Beecham's Pills are 
most useful things to any foreign traveller. 

Take out some wooden pipes and tobacco-pouches, but 
only enough tobacco and cigars to last the voyage. You 
can get very nice pipes at Philips & Son's, 39, Hay- 
market. 

I may mention that the colonist should endeavour to get 
everything he takes out with him of good quality, but that 
it is no good patronising expensive West-end tradesmen ; 
their only advantage is, they may cut a little more fashion- 
ably, but this will be of no advantage in the West, where 
wear, not style, is required. Don't be persuaded, either, 
to buy a lot of useless novelties and knick-knacks ; they 
only run away with money, and will be no use to you out 
West I have seen lots of fellows come over with expensive 
silver-mounted dressing-bags, silver flasks, boot-trees, and 
such impedimenta, which only lie kicking about, or are 
sold off for half their value. Don't bring out any camp 
cooking-stoves, or any of that trash, but only good plain 
useful things, the merits of which have been well tested. 
It is not advisable to go to much expense in the way of 
boxes ; one good-sized portmanteau and one trunk, not 
more than 15 in. high, to go in the cabin, are all that are 
necessary ; more will be of no use to you out there. Pack 
your stuff rather in stout canvas, or, better still, in Silver's 
hold-alls, or War Office bags, to which I allude further on. 

Any reasonable amount of personal luggage and house- 
hold effects are allowed to pass the Customs into either 
America or Canada duty free, if the head of the family 
swears an affidavit before an American Consul that it is 
his intention to reside permanently in the country. This 
had better be done before leaving England. The American 
Consulate in London is 15, Abchurch Lane, but there are 
vice-consuls in all the large provincial towns. Be particular 
to use or soil all new things, especially leather ones, and 
don't take any pieces of new material not made up. 

No person intending to go to America or any of the 
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Colonies should fail to pay a visit to the establishment of 
Messrs. Silver & Co., who make a business of supplying 
young men starting abroad with every necessary. They 
are at present located in temporary premises at 1 24, Leaden- 
hall Street, having been lately burnt out at Sun Court, 67, 
Comhill, where they are now rebuilding on a much larger 
and more commodious scale. They are the sole patentees 
of the " Anti-recoil Heel-plate," which should undoubtedly 
be attached to every heavy gun. Another specialty of 
theirs is the " Transvaal Rifle." This is the only rifle that 
it is advisable to take to America, where a weapon carrying 
a large ball is seldom wanted ; for though it will, when re- 
quired, take the full-sized regulation army cartridge, by an 
ingenious device, its bore can be so reduced as to fire with 
perfect accuracy the ordinary rook-shooting rifle cartridge. 
By their patent barrel-detachment, the rifle-barrel can be 
remdved and an ordinary gun-barrel substituted, which will 
throw shot with great accuracy. When I last visited Messrs. 
Silver's establishment, they showed me a letter from the 
Government tester of firearms, stating that their Transvaal 
Rifle had been tried up to 1,000 yards with the Govern- 
ment regulation arm with nearly identical results, if any- 
thing in Messrs. Silver's favour. This weapon only weighs 
7 lb., but when fitted with patent anti-recoil plate does not 
kick in the slightest degree. 

Combining as it does both gun and rifle in one case, for 
little more than the cost of either separately, it is a tool 
that must commend itself to all colonists. 

They also manufacture their patent hammer] ess gun with 
a " truly automatic " safety-bolt, which is, undoubtedly, the 
safest hammerless gun in the market. 

Another useful invention is their steel converters, by 
which, if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining shells, 
a breech-loading gun can be at once changed into a muzzle- 
loader ; these are especially useful in newly-settled countries, 
where difficulty is often experienced in getting cartridge- 
cases. Messrs. Silver also manufacture an improved bullet- 
mould, which will cast, by moving screws, solid or hollow, 
long or short bullets, of different sizes. Another novelty 
is a case padded with flannel, in such a way that a can of 
boiling water placed in it over-night will be found per- 
fectly hot in the morning, which will prove a great boon 
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in cold climates. If the sun is hot during the day, it 
can also be used as a refrigerator. Besides these, Messrs. 
Silver supply trunks, clothes, and every necessary for an 
outfit. Their great experience enables them to advise any 
intending settler as to what materials and what class of 
goods are best suited to the climate to which he is going. 
Their '' Hold-all " and " War Office Despatch-bag " are 
far preferable for packing clothing and blankets to trunks, 
as they will hold more in proportion to their cost, and are 
more easily stowed away. The latter is so arranged as to 
form a waterproof bed, which will be found admirable for 
future camping-out expeditions, while more than one port- 
manteau would be practically useless on arriving in the 
New World. Messrs. Silver have just brought out their 
" Expert " solid frame, self-extracting revolver, which is 
certainly the best weapon for service I have ever seen. As 
the next chamber is cocked, the empty cartridge from the 
barrel last fired is expelled, so that when the revolver is 
emptied it is all ready to be refilled. This advantage is 
gained without losing the solid frame so necessary for 
safety. In addition to other conveniences, Messrs. Silver 
have a banking department for the convenience of their 
foreign and colonial customers while in this country ; they 
also issue circular notes in a very convenient form. The 
system is this : on deposit of, say, for example, ;^ioo, 
Messrs. Silver give either twenty j£^ or ten ;^io drafts on 
all their foreign correspondents. On reaching any foreign 
part, the traveller proceeds to the address of their cor- 
respondent, and cashes one or more of these notes, as his 
circumstances may demand ; they consequently afford a 
most valuable medium to people on a long tour for carrying 
their money, so as to have it at command when necessary. 
Messrs. Silver also execute with care and despatch any 
commissions sent them from abroad, for carrying out 
which their varied experience makes them decidedly the 
best medium in England. On application, they will also 
forward lists and patterns to people at a distance from 
town. 

People going from the South-west and West of England 
and VVales will save time and money by going out from 
Bristol or Swansea by Messrs. Mark Whitwell & Son's 
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Great Western line. They save the railway fare from 
these parts to Liverpool, in addition to the charges made 
there for excess luggage, which amount, for even a small 
family, to quite a large sum. 

These fine vessels sail fortnightly, and carry passengers 
at very reasonable rates. They are well fitted up with 
all modem improvements, and have comfortable saloons 
and unusually good steerage accommodation. Passengers, 
are not crowded as in the crack Atlantic liners, and the 
Great Western line steamers only require to be more 
widely known to be more largely patronised. 

Nor need any one going from the South-east or East of 
England be at the expense or trouble of a journey to 
Liverpool. The Monarch line despatch a steamer every ten 
days to New York from Millwall Docks, London. Their 
steamers are all new, and eqitipped with every modern im- 
provement, and carry passengers at most reasonable rates. 
They are also specially adapted for the conveyance of 
thoroughbred stock, for which trade they lay themselves 
out. They carried over the celebrated elephant. Jumbo, 
and have taken to and fro the bulk of the valuable race- 
horses that have crossed the Atlantic ; also many cattle 
and sheep. Their address is 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 

When you take your ticket from the steamship company, 
I do not think it wise to book beyond the port of landing, 
as rates by the railway companies often change, and on 
your arriving on the other side, by a little diplomacy, you 
will probably get your tickets a good deal cheaper. When 
you land, don't make friends with any stranger ; there are 
always lots of smooth-tongued rascals hanging round to 
pick up newcomers ; don't delay and waste time, but go 
on at once to your destination. You have not come out 
sight-seeing, but to make a living ; and you will find the 
former a most expensive business until you are used to the 
country. Don't call a cab, such things are unknown, and 
a hackman in New York or the eastern Canadian cities 
will charge you five dollars to drive you a block. Don't 
trust any one or ask any questions, but find out all you are 
likely to want to know before starting. The railroads are 
close to the landing-stage, wherever you may land. A 
train for Chicago will always start as soon as the baggage 
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is cleared, and if you take my advice you will be aboard 
that train. Arrived in Chicago, be equally careful If 
you want to go to an hotel, go to the Tremdnt House, you 
are safe not to be robbed there. If you want to buy 
anything, go to Lehman's, " The Fair," comer of State and 
Adams Streets. This is a species of Whitele/s, where every- 
thing is kept at reasonable prices. If you want a drink, go to 
John HallowelFs, 39, Adams Street; his liquors are the best 
that can be obtained; and, if you want any advice, what he 
says can be relied on. Take your money out in bank bills 
on Chicago banks, but don't cash them there ; take them 
on to your destination, and let the banker there collect 
them for you. On no account enter any low saloons or stay 
at any hotel, either in Chicago or elsewhere, that is not known 
to you. Be careful of the checks for your luggage and the 
bill of lading of that sent by freight, and never buy a rail- 
road ticket of any one but one of the company's authorised 
agents. I have now said all my space permits me, though 
I hope in a future edition to add some further remarks. 
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WATSON & HANCOCK, 

ZaU W. Watson & Sons. (Established 1S37.) 

LATEST IMPROVED HAMMERLESS 



Price 10 Ouineas. 
12, 16, or 20 bore. "Colonial" quality, lop lever, double grip, 
extension rib, snap action, well finished, Damascus barrels, patent 
fore-end, "modified choke" or "choke" patent action for cocking the 
gnn, with all the latest improvements. 

"CANADIAN" HAMMER GUN 



Frlos IS Ouineas. 

10 or 12 bore. " Colonial " quality, top lever, treble grip, extension 
rib, bar locks, best finish, engraved Damascus barrels, patent fore-end, 
"modified choke " or "choke " hammers out of the line of fire, with all 
Ihe latest impro.em=nt.. SHOOTING GUARANTEED. 

OUNS, BIFLE8, AND BEVOLVEBS. 

OUTFITTBBS FOB AIjI. PABTS OF THB WOBliD. 
308, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

Tiis Old-Eiiailiiktd brnineu it not tottntcled mlh any othtr koau in London. 



Messrs. J. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 

HAY AND GRAIN CORN MERCHANTS, 
1535 & 1537, STATE STREET, 
1337 & 1339, CORK STREET, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 
Hints and Advice to New Beginners. 

M. J. SHERIDAN, 

GRAIN BROKER, 

Member of the Chicago Board of Trade^ 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Option dealt in with small margin. 

LEHMAN'S "THE FAIR," 

Corner of ADAMS and STATE STREETS, 

C]SICJkC3-0. 

THE AMERICAN WHITELETS, 

A FULL LINE OF ALL SORTS OF GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 

Mr. Lehman's known skill as a buyer, and his enormous trade, ensure 
his Customers the best value for their money to be obtained in the City. 

ENGLISH MONEY TAKEN. 

JOHN H ALLOWELL, 

34, ADAM STREET, 

.A.DSra-ILiO-.A.Dy[:JE3E.IO.A.Isr B.A.I2.. 

THE BEST GOODS IN THE CITY OR THE WORLD. 
Crab Orchard Whisky a Specialty. 

THE MAIN ENGLISH RENDEZVOUS IN CHICAGO. 
New Comers invited to call. 

THE ACME HAY HARVESTERS, 

STACKERS AND RICKERS, 

As shown in Frontispiece, 

ACME HAY HARVESTING COMPANY, 

PEORIA^ IZ^X^ 



TREMONT HOUSE, 

Corner of LAKE and DEARBORN STREETS, 

C H I C Jk C3- O. 

First Class Accommodation at reasonable rates. 

Quietest Hotel in the City for Ladies and Families. 
European and Amerioan Plan. 

CENTRAL HOME, 

MOMKNCE, ILL., U.S.A. 

F. Knightheart, Proprietor. 

The Most Comfortable Country Hotel in all America. 

Terms for Weekly Board from $5 upwards. 

Livery Stables in connexion, 

A 'Bus meets every train and conveys guests free. 

Ask at Depot for KNIG-HTHEABT'S. 



W. M. DURHAM, 

MOMENCE, ILL., U.S.A. 

DRAFTS ON ENGLISH BANKS PROMPTLY CASHED. 

Money loaned on Mortgage of Real Estate. 

W. M. D. can obtain 6 to 7 per cent, clear per annum for 
English investors on mortgage of real estate, an excellent security, 
as never more than half the cost value of the land is advanced. 
Interest paid punctually. 

First-class references. Correspondence solicited, 

P. K. DEDRICK & CO. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Presses^ 

ALBANY, N.Y., 
PATENTEES OF PERPETUAL PRESS. 



PHILIPS & SON, 

39, HAYMARKET, LONDON, W. 



A Large Stock of the best Wooden 
and all other Pipes. 



PHILIPS'S LONDON SHAG, 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 



Fine Cigars at Low Prices. 



The immense trade Messrs. P. & Son enjoy 
from their position ih so frequented a thorough- 
fare, enables them to undersell all competitors in 
a like quality of goods. 
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Just Published. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., with 65 illustrations. 

Practical Wood - Carving : Theoretically 

AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. With Notes on Design as applied to 
Carved Wood. Edited by FRED MILLER, Author of " Pottery Paintihg," &c. 

^ ^ I 

Just ready. Crown 8va, doth, price 55., with 7a illustrations. 

Glass- Painting : a Course of Instruction in 

the various methods of Painting Glass and the Principles of Design. By FRED 
MILLER, Author of " Practical Wood-Carving," &c. 



Just ready. Crown 8 vo., cloth, price 5s., with 55 illustrations. 

Pottery- Painting : a Course of Instruction 

in the various methods of working on Pottery and Porcelain, with notes on Design and 
the various makes of Colours and Glaxes. By FRED MILLER, Author of " Interior 
Decoration," &c 

Just ready. In coloured wrapper, price is. 

John Bull to Max O'Rell, in Reply to 

JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 

" Short, , . discursive, . . amusing." 

Just Published. Crown 8vo., in illuminated wrapper, price is. 

The Siege of London, 

By POSTERI'^S. Written in the nature of a Warning and a Prophecy. 
" One of the most remarkable books published for years. . . . Certain to make a sensation." 
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Just Published. Crown 8vo., doth, price 2s. 6d. 

Literary Success : being a Guide to Prac- 

TICAL JOURNALISM. By A. ARTHUR READE, Author of "Study and 
Stimulants, " ' * Tea and Tea Drinking," &c. 

Just ready. New Work by ARTHUR CLAYDEN, with Map, price 2s. 6d. 

The Popular Handbook to New Zealand, 

Its Resources, Industries, Natural Attractions, Government, and Institutions, compiled 
' from authentic sources. With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle- 
Cass Emigration Field, and personal experiences during a Four Years' Residence in 
the Colony. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN. F.R.CL, Author of "The Revolt of the 
Field," •• The England of the Pacific," &c. 

Now ready. At all Libraries and Booksellflis, cloth, gilt, 6s. 

Out West; or, From London to Salt Lake 

CITY AND BACK. By COLON SOUTH. 

"A yery successful performance ; . . . a fair, manly, and inatructive account of AmtncaL.**''—Pnb!isher 
tutd BooMmyers* JimrfuU. 
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Wyman & Sons, Publishers, &c. 



Demy 8vo., in two vols., profusely Illustrated, price 31s. 6d. 

Mediaeval Military Architecture in 

ENGLAND. By G. T. CLARK, Esq. 






One of the most interesting works which have lately come before vs."— Builder. 
' Mr. Clark has long been recognised as the first living authority in England on the subject 
castellated architecture."— ylfA/^m;^. 
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Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, Illustrated, price 21s. 

Westminster School, Past and Present 

By FREDERICK HALE FORSHALL, a Former Queen's Scholar. 
** Mr. Forshall by his interesting volume has deserved well." — Titnes. 
" The volittne is of great value, and should find its place in the library of every old boy." — Standard, 

Demy 8va, half morocco, gilt top, with Portrait, &a, price 21s. 

The Wentworth Papers : 1 705-1 739. 

Selected from the Private Correspondence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, Ambas- 
sador at Berlin and the Hague, created in 171 1 Earl of Strafford. With a Memoir, &c. 
By JAMES J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A.. Editor of "The Memoirs of Sir John Reresby." 

" Mr. Cartwright has in a very attractive and convenient form brought together a collection which 
may be opened with interest at any point.^ — Globe. 

Just ready. 500 pages, crown ^to., cloth, handsomely bound, 21s. 

Gustavus Adolphus. An Historical Poem 

AND ROMANCE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. By F. P. Swinborne, Author 
of ** Poems for Penny Readings," &c. 

" In every respect a grand work, superbly printed, appropriately illustrated, and handsomely bound. 
.... Altogether, the author has produced a poem of wmch he may well be proud."— Puiltsker. 
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New Novel, at all Libraries. In three vols., crown 8va, cloth, price _^i. iis. 6d. 

The Doom of Doolandour : a Chronicle 

OF TWO RACES. By Mrs. FREDERIC WEST, Authoress of "Frescoes and 
Sketches from Memory," "All for em Ideal," &c. 

** The author displays much skill in the description of natural scenery." — Tablet. 
" Her descriptions of places and scenery are graphic and vivid." — canity Fair. 

New Novel, at all Libraries. In three vols., crown 8vo., cloth, price £1. iis. 6d. 

Teresa Mario w, Actress and Dancer. 

A Novel By WYNTER FRORE KNIGHT, RC.L., Author of " Early Lost— Late 
Found," "Our Vicar." 

" Has considerable merit Much good sense and right feeling is shown in developing the 

character of the dancer Teresa." — Acadenty. 

"Those who like a novel with a sood plot, and plenty of it, will be thoroughly satisfied with Mr. 
KJoight's new story." — Publisher and Bookbuyer^ Journal. 
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At all Libraries. Demy Svo., cloth, price los. 6d. 

Kelvington. 

A Tale for the Turf and the Table. By WHITEBELT. With Frontispiece. 

" Shows a good deal of literary merit, and forms very agreeable reading." — Sporting Chronicle, 

" An through the book the running is quite straight. — Vanity Fair. 

" There is a liveliness and spirit in the descriptive passages." — Daily Chronicle, 
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Novel at all Libraries. Oown 8vo., cloth, in three vols., price £i, iis. 6d. 

Marjory : a Study. 

By the Author of " James Gordon's Wife." 
" Contains some masterly pieces of character-painting." — Giobe. 

Novel at all Libraries. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A Search for a Soul ; or, Sapphire Lights. 

A Novel in one volume. By O. ESLIE NELHAM. 

" Contains |>lenty of incident."— ^»^««. 

" The book is amusing : the public should read it." — Vanity Fair. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 4d, 

Rydale; or, Before and After Culloden. 

A Novel By P. WOOD. 

" Rydale is correctly and soberly written, and is free from the clap-trap which is often to be found in 
the stock historical no\ei.**— Lloyd's. 

, Crown Svo., cloth, price 2s.; post-free, 2s. 3d. 

Greystone Abbey. 

By EMILY FOSTER, Author of " An Author s Story," &c. 

"The plot is full of thrilling surprises as a modem drama. The authoress succeeds in maintaining 
the interest down to the matrimonial conclusion." — Daily Chronicle. 
** The story is told with some degree of narrative power. "Scotsman. 

Just ready. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., price 2s. 

Colonel Wedderburn's Wooing ; and 

OTHER TALES MORE STRANGE THAN TRUE. By O. T. DRAKE. 

" The author knows how to write." — Lloyd's. 

"Tales of family tragedies and crimes forcibly written.** — Scotsman, 

" They certainly possess dramatic incident." — Yorkshire Post, , 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. gd. 

Old Faces in Odd Places. 

By URBAN RUS. Containing Tales of Gossip and Scandal about High Stilts, our 
Town, and Quarreltown, our Village. 

" The characters are happily hit off by the writer, who has a keen eye for the humorous."— ,^rvm/ 
Artvw. 

Just published. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., with Maps of Mars and Venus. 

Aleriel ; or, A Voyage to other Worlds. 

A Tale. By Rev. W. S. LACH-SZYRMA, M. A. , Author of "A Voice from another 
World," &c. &C. 

Just published. 'Third and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 

John Bull's Neighbour in Her True Light. 

Being an Answer to some recent French Criticisms. By a "3RUTAL SAXON." 

The Publishers* Circular ^ in mentioning the fact that " John Bull's Neighbour " has reached 
ao,ooo, adds, " We do not wonder at it, for its ability is undeniable." 
England says : " The worst features of life in France are depicted with considerable acumen." 
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Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo., paper covers, price zs.» post-free, is. 3d. ; doth gilt, 

red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Should be in the hands of every Author, 

Authorship and Publication. 

A concise Guide for Authors, in matters relating to Printing * and Publishing, 

Advertising, &c., induding the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical Appendix. 

" Many people will save themselves much trouble and expense by consulting this book."— CAriff^Mws 
World, 
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A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should tmdoubledly possess. "r-^JfTM^sv/MS^v. 



Fcap. 8vo., doth, price 3s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. 9d. 

Noble Influence and How to Obtain it 

A Manual fdr Young Men. By JAMES COPNER, M. A. , Vicar of Elstow. 
" Its tone is admirable."— ^^/fcr^^/r. 

"A very useful book to any jroung man. .... What it says urill be found well worthy of con- 
stderation/'—^ATifc. 
" Whatever influence it exwcises must be wholly for good.**— .S'^^tomMM. 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 23., with Maps of the British Colonies. 

Where to Emigrate: 

Acondse Guide to all the English Colonies for Intending Emigrants. 

" Will undoubtedly be of service to intending emigrants."— ^Vt^^jmum. 

" The intending emigrant could have no better book to consult at the beginning thaa tluk. T%e 
writer seems to know his subject well, and he writes clearly." — Lloyds. 

" Ought to find a place in the library of every working men's dub." — Publuhers* Circular. 



Second Edition. Demy 8vo., price is.; post-free, is. i^d. Illustrated. 

The England of the Pacific ; or, New 

ZEALAND as an English Middle-Class Emigration Fidd. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN, 
Author of " The Revolt of the Field." 

Crown 8va, doth, price 3a. 6d. ; post-free, 3s. 8d. 

Chess Problems. 

A SELECTION OF 107, WITH CHESS-PUZZLE FRONTISPIECE. Composed 
by FRANCIS C. COLLINS. Contributed to the chief British Periodicals, during the 
last thirteen years. 

" A treasure to those who look forward to their evening at diess as the best antidote to a hard dsiy's 
work." — Public Opinicn, 

TO FREEMASONS, is. 6d., blue doth ; post-free, is. 7d. 

Masonic Points, 

Being Authorised Cues in the Masonic Rituals of the E.A., F.C., and M.M. Degrees, 
and of those in the Royal Holy Arch. J\ By Brother JADU. 



In parchment cover, price is.; post-free* is. 2d. 

Lady Macbeth. 
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A Study. By M. LEIGH-NOEL. . 
Well worth the careful study of others." — Broad Arrow. 
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Just published. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, superbly illustrated, price 5s. 

Fancy Dresses Described ; or, What to 

WEAR AT FANCY BALLS. By ARDERN HOLT. Enlarged Edition, with 
Sixty-four Pen-and-ink Sketches, and Sixteen Full-page Coloured Illustrations of 
Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of Seven Hundred Costumes. 

" The descripticMis of toilettes are thoroughly practical, and the authoress may be accepted as an 
authority."— Ciwr^ JoumaL 

Second Edition, just ready. In paper covers, 2s. 6d. 

Gentlemen's Fancy Dress: how to Choose 

IT. Upwards of 400 descriptions of Fancy Costumes suitable for Gentlemen. With 
eight large and thirty-two small Illustrations. By ARDERN HOLT, Author of " Fancy 
Dresses Described ; or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls." 

'* At this time people are often sadly puzzled what to wear at fancy Sails. If they will dip into Ardera 
Holt's capital books, they will only suffer from an embarras de chtnx." — Graphic. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s.; post-free, 2s. 2d. 

Modern Dress ; and Clothing in its 

RELATION TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. By T. FREDERICK PEARSE. 
M.D., L.R.C.P.Lond., M.R. C.S.England. 
** An admirable little work that well^ deserves attention." — Rock. 

" If onW a few of the valuable hints contained in the eight or nine chapters of this compact work 
were acted upon, it is certain that the men and women of the nineteenth century would be, if not more 
robust, at least neer from the thousand and one little ailments."— On/.^. 
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Crown 8vo., paper covers, price 2s., post-free. 

Cutting and Making, Hints on. 

By one of the most successful Cutters in London or the Provinces. 

" This work ought to have a wide sale ; . . . . the directions are given with the utmost clearness." — 
Publishers' Circulftr. _ 

A Most Elegant Present for a Lady. An Entirely Novel Work on Table Decoration. 
Folio, gilt, cloth, price los. 6d. Cheap Edition (boards), price 5s. ; post-free, 6s. 

Floral Designs for the Table: 

Containing .Plain Directions for its Ornamentation with Cut Flowers and Fruit, and 

Twenty-four Original Coloured Designs, Chromo-Lithography. 

'* We hav^e no hesitation in saying that the work of Mr. Perkins now before us is one of the most 
elegant and useful gift-books of the present season. ^ The very cover of it is a model of design and 
execution, and the whole get-up of the book does infinite credit to the Messrs. Wyman & Sons, who are 
the printers and publishers of it. Most, if not all, the designs are (^uite novel, and many of them are to 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo., paper covers, price 2s.; post-free, 2s. 2d. 

The Manual of Compendious Shorthand ; 

OR, UNIVERSAL VISIBLE SPEECH. A Practical System of Steno-Phonography. 
By EDWIN GUEST, Shorthand Writer and Journalist. 

Paper boards, price is. ; post-free, is. 2d. 

A ;;^io Tour. 

By CAIRN LORGH. Descriptive of a Month's Holiday on the Continent for ^f la 
Contains also sketches of Excursions of Fishing and Shooting Adventures. 
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Organization and Valuation of Forests on 

THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J. L. 
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Tables of Roman Law. 
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Marsden on Cancer : 

The Treatment of Cancer and Tumours by Chian-Turpentine, Caustics, Excision, and 
other Methods. To which is added u Short, Practical, and Systematic Description of all 
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Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., boards, price 2S. ; post-free, 2s. 3d. 

Marsden on Cholera : 

Symptoms and Treatment of Malignant Diarrhoea, better known by the name of Asiatic 
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By WM. MARSDEN, M.D. Revised by ALEX. MARSDEN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Demy 8vo. , cloth, price is. 

Mouth and Teeth ; on the Condition of, 

DURING PREGNANCY. By OAKLEY COLES, L.R.C.S., &c. Reprinted from 
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Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 9d. 

Insanity ; its Causes, Prevention, arid 

TREATMENT. By WILLIAM HARRIS, M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.Edin., &c. &c. 
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"Will well repay perusal."— -^^tf/ZA. . 

Just published. In pamphlet form, price 6d. 

Influences of School Life on Eyesight. 

Being the substance of a Lecture delivered before the Sheffield and Distrjct Certifi- 
cated Teachers' Association. By SIMEON SNELL, Ophthalmic Surgeon to the 
Sheffield General Infirmary. 

74 to 76, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
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Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d.; post-free, 4s. 9d. 
THE "J. E. M." GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 

The Alps, and How to See Them. 

Edited by J. E. MUDDOCK, Member of the French Alpine Club. Maps, Plans, 
Illustrations. A Special Route Map of the new St. Gothard Railway. 

"The nearest approach to a pterfect and infallible guide-book we Yixv^/^en."— Bookseller. 
" It is very trustworthy, and its arrangements seem to leave nothing to be desired."— ^«tf^«. 
" Those who contemplate making a holiday in Switzerland cannot do better than possess this em^^' 
hook."—lVAitekall Review. 

- ■ ■ ~ -- ■ . ^ - ^ I 11 1 ! 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

The "J. KM." Guide to Davos-Platz. 

Edited by J. E. MUDDOCK. With Analytical Notes on the Food, Air, Water, and 
CUmate, by PHILIP HOLLAND, Analytical Chemist,, Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
and Public Analyst for Southport. 
** May be safely conunended to the notice of those who thdnk of trying the Alpine air of Davos- 
Platz. "— 7V»»«. 

** The work, like almost all other publications issued by Wyman &■ Sons, is disting^uished for scru- 
pulous accuracy of detail, and cannot fail to hold its present high position among popular guides." — 
Galignani^s Messenger. 

Just published. Fcap. &vo., price is. 

The English Guide to Nice and its 

ENVIRONS. By an ENGL ISHMAN. 

Just published. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6d.- 

English Guide to Mentone and its 

ENVIRONS. With Map. By an ENGLISHMAN. 
** Gives much information in a plain and straightforward manner." — Guardian. 

Just published. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s, 

A Visit to the Isle of Wight. 

By TWO WIGHTS. 

" Will doubtless serve to interest, and will certainly amuse, those who follow the writer's example*" 
— Publisher^ Circular. 

** The author is a punster and a poet. " — Literary World. 



Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 12s. 

Russia in 1870, 

By HERBERT BARRY, late Director of the Chepeleffsky Estates and Iron Works in 
the Governments of Vladimir, Tambov, and Nijny Novgorod, Empire of Russia, Author 
of " Russian Metallurgical Works." \ 

Crown 8vo., price 3s.; post-free, 3s. 3d. 

Portugal ; or, The Results of a Liberal 

GOVERNMENT. By GUILHERME J. C. HENRIQUES. 

Demy folio, paper covers, price 2s. 

Report of the Works of Sewerage and 

DRAINAGE PROPOSED FOR THE TOWN OF CANNES, FRANCE. By 
DOUGLAS GALTON, C.B., D.C.L., &a, late Captain Royal Engineers. 
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WYMAN 'S TECHNICAL SERIES. 

Third Edition^ Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post-free, 55. 4cL 

The Grammar of Lithography. 

A Practical Guide for the Artist and Printer, in Commercial and Artistic Uthosntpby 
and Chromo-Lithography, Zincography, Photo-Lithography, and Lithographic Machine 
Printing, with an Appendix containing original Recipes for Preparing Chalks, Inks, 
Tiansfer Papers, &c. By W. D. RICHMOND. 

"All that can be imparted relative to the Utho^^raphic arts by verbal instruction is here lucidly 
and succinctly presented."— /'nui/^f*' Register, 

Second Edition. Crown Sva, cloth, price is. 6d.; post-free, is. 8d. 

A Glossary of Technical Terms used in 

CONNEXION WITH PRINTING MACHINERY, giving upwards of 500 Defini- 
tions of Words and Phrases employed in the Machine-room, together with a Description 
of the various Mechanical Motions used in Printing Machinery and its Adjuncts. 
The first Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Printing Machine-room which has 
ever been attempted. 

" Masters and others who wish to become familiar with the technicalities of the Printlng-oflSce will And 
ready help in this handbook." — Daily Ckronicle. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 5d. 

Printing-Machines and Machine- Printing. 

Being a Guide for Masters and Workmen. Ccmtaining Valuable Hints in the Selection 

of Machines — Practical Guide to Making Ready — Preparing Cuts — Cutting Overlays — 

Rollers — Useful Hints in Management of all kinds of Printing-Machines — Details of the 

Construction of Machines, &c. &c. By FRED. J. F. WILSON. 

*' The wrant of such a work as this has long been felt. Every one having to do with printing-machinery, 

be he learner, machine-minder, manager, or employer, cannot fail to learn much that will be useful to 

him from a study of its pages. For tms latest addition to their admirable technical series, the tiade will 

owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers." — Paper and Printing Traded youmal. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 4d. 

Stereotyping and Electro typing. 

A Guide for the Production of Plates by the Papier-M&ch6 and Plaster Processes. With 
Instructions for Depositing Copper by the Battery or by the Dynamo Machine. Also 
Hints on Steel and Brass Facing, &a By FRED. J. F. WILSON, Author of " Printing- 
Machines and Machine-Printing." 
" ' Stereotyping and Electrotyping ' is an excellent exposition of the processes now in «very-day use, 
which have wrought such important changes in the printing business." — Daily Chronicle. 

** *■ Stereotyping and Electrotyping ' supplies a long-felt want in a complete and satisfactory manner, 
and should be in the hands of every one engaged in these important brandies of the printing business.** — 
Paper and Printing Trades' youmal. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price ss. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 9d. 

Spelling and Punctuation. 

A Manual for Authors, Students, and Printers ; together with a List of Foreign Words 
and Phrases in commgn use and their Explanations. By HENRY BEADNELL, 
Printer, Author of •• A Guide to Typography : Literary and Practical," " A Key to One 
of the Main Difficulties of English Orthography," &c. 

Useful to Business Men, Authors, Printers, and Apprentices, 
" Even some of the best-educated persons are occasionally at a loss as to the spelling of words some- 
what out of the conunon run, while the ^proper method of punctuation is understood by comparatively few 
persons. .... The book is neatly printed, and may well be regarded as an indispensable adjunct to the 
ordinary dictionary." — Furniture Gazette. 
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WYMAN'S TECHNICAL SER\ES-<onh'K$ud. 

Just published. Crown 8va, cloth, price 2s. 6(L; post-free, 3s. 8cL 

The Youth's Business Guide. 

By EXPERIENTIA. A Practical Manual for those entering Life. 

" A sensible little work It supplies a good deal of iD.{ormatioa.'*—AtAttueum, 

" A very wise and practical guide to lads who are entering upon the real business of life. . . • • Full 

of sound morality as well as sound sensc."'-Soctefy. 
**' A vast amount of information about the usages of commercial life, &c., is here gathered together." — 

NnveasiU Weekly ChronicU. 

^^^ Third Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, price is.; post-free, is. id. (Illustrated.) 

Knglish China and China Marks : 

Being a Guide to the Principal Marks found on English Pottery and Porcelain. With 

Engravings of upwards of 150 Marks. 
'* The illustrations, which are very aumerous, indade marks from the fifteenth to the present century, 
and thus furnish a key to many of ^the puzzles with which collectors delight to concern themselves." — 
Ciiy Press, " ^^^ 

Second Edition. Crown Svo., cloth, price 2S.; post-free, ss. 2d. 

Professional Book-keeping. 

A Treatise for Non-Traders, designed to meet the special requirements of Legal, Medical, 
and similar Professions. By WILLIAM JOHN GORDON. 
*'This is a very well-written little book, which, in the clearest and simplest language, detuls die true 
prindples of book-keeping, without making any mystery of them." — Law youmal. 

Third Edition. Crown ftvo., cloth, illustrated, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 3d. 

The " Practical" Boiler-Maker, Iron Ship- 

BUILDER, AND MAST-MAKER, containing much useful information on the subjects 
named ; also Template-making in general, and is spedally valuable to all workmen in 
the Iron Trade. By R. KNIGHT, General Secretary of the Boiler-Makers' and Iron 
Ship-Builders' Sodety. 
" Mr. Knight gives some thoroughly sound information For the intelligent workman it is un- 
doubtedly most practical." — Ironmonger. 

" The work merits higher praise for the quandty and quality of the technical information it purveys. 
. . . . Just what is wanted." — Machinery Market. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, price 2s.; post-free, 2S. 2d. 

Workshop Management. 

A Manual for Masters and Men, bdng practical remarks upon the Economic Conduct of 
WorkshoFjs, Trade Charities, &c. By FREDERICK SMITH (a Workman). 
" The suggestions offered in this little work are decidedly good." — City Press, 
" We can recommend this little work to both employers and the employed." — Labour News. 

Just published. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, price as. 6d. ; post-free, as. 9d. 

The Practical Telegraphist. 

By WILLIAM LYND, Editor of *• The Telegraphist," &c. 
" A technical manual that will be of permanent use to any one entering the service." — Daily Chronicle, 
" A very valuable guide." — Christian World. 

Just ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, price as. 6d. 

' The Popular Guide to the Telegraph and 

POSTAL SERVICES. A Manual of Elementary Instruction in Telegraph and Postal 
Duties. By WILLIAM LYND, A.S.T.E., Author of "The Telegraph in Theory and 
Practice." • ^ 

" A remarkable able and clear hand-book, dealing as it does vrith all the stages in the aspirant's life." 
-'Warrington Guardian. 

" The st andard book on the subject.'* — Publisher and Bookbuyers' youmal. 
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WYMAN'S TECHNICAL SER\ES^cimt£nutd. 

Just published. SeconcJ Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2S. 6d.; post-free, 2S. 8d. 

Practical Upholstery. 

By A WORKING UPHOLSTERER. With original Designs and Illustrations 
explanatory of the Text. 

"A useful little ho6\c"—JBtdiding- Ntws. 

"Clearly printed, freely and well illustrated It merits high commendation."— WV*/^«» 

Morning- News. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s. ; post-free, 4s. 4d. (With numerous Illustrations.) 

The Practical Cabinet- M aker : 

Being a Collection of Working Drawings of Furniture, with Explanatory Notes. By 
A WORKING MAN. 

"The book well deserves to be owned by every working cabinet-maker who may care to advance in 
knowledge. " — A rchitect. 

Third and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s.; post-free, 2s. 2d. (Illustrated.) 

How to Manage a Steam- Engine. 

A Handbook for all who use Steam-power. Illustrated with examples of different types 
of Engines and Boilers, with Hints on their Construction. Working, Fixing, &c., 
Economy of Fuel, &c. By M. POWIS BALE, M.Inst.M.E., Author of "Wood- 
working Machinery, its Progress and Construction." 

" It is exactly the thing that was wanted, and it is done in exactly the right way." — The Foretpum 
Engineer and Draughtsman. 

Mounted on Rollers, price is. 

Rules for Engine - Drivers and Boiler 

ATTENDANTS : Showing how to Avoid Accidents and Secure Efficiency and Economy 
of Working. By M. POWIS BALE, M.Inst.M.E., Author of "How to Manage a 
Steam-Engine," &c. &c. 

Third Edition. Crown 4to. , price is. ; post-free, is. id. 

Wyman's Dictionary of Stationery and 

COMPENDIUM OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
For the Office, Counting-house, and Library. 

The following Books will be issued shortly. Cloth, crown 8vo., and illustrated. 

Interior Decoration. By a practical decorator. 



Art of French Polishing. 



The Practical Cabinet- Maker (second series). 

By A WORKING MAN. 

French Polishers Trade Price List. 
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Just ready, demy 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

St. Paul : the Author of the Acts of the 

APOSTLES AND OF THE THIRD GOSPEL. By HOWARD HEBER EVANS, 

B. A. , Vicar of Mapperley. 
"Mr. Evans's volume is well worthy of attention from ministers and students, for it is both learned, 
logical, and well written."— ^nVwA Quarfrly Review. 
~ " Mr. Evans has spent a world of pains upon his -worW'— Spectator, 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price is. 6d. 

Phases of Religion. 

Familiar Addresses on the form and expression of Personal Religion proper and desirable 
in various periods of life. By W. MI ALL. 
We are particularly pleased with the author's views of religion in childhood."— i^iV^rary Wbrld. 



tt 



Just published. Crown 8vo., paper boards, price 2s. 

Spiritual Philosophy; or, The Spirit of Life 

IN CHRIST JESUS. By KAY PRINCE.^ 

■ ■ m 

Just published. Crown 8vo. , price 6d. 

i^ Is God Unknown and Unknowable? 

A Search for a Method of Divine Knowledge. By the Rev. C. E. BEEBY, M.A. Also, 
by the same Author, price is,, THE WOES OF THE GOSPEL.— Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and the Damnation of Most Men. 

Price 2d.; post-free, 2^ d. 

r The Church Mouse Crushed: A Tale 

OF TO-MORROW AND NEXT DAY. DISESTABLISHMENT REALISED. 

" Smartly-written sketch, in which the state of things to be expected when Liberationists and 
Agnostics have worked their will, with regard to Church property, is clearly depicted." — Hoc^. 

Just published. Demy 8vo., price is., post-free, is. id. 

Stammering: A Practical Guide to the 

CURE OF. By N. H. MASON, Author of "The Natural System." 

Just published. Paper covers, price is. 

The Medicine Stamp Tax. 

By C. E. MEETKERKE. Its Origin, Dangers, and Injustice. Its Evil Tendencies, 
Endorsement of Quackery, and HanShips on the Poor. 

Just published. Price 6d. 

I Health Assurance. 

By WILLIAM FLEEMING PHILLIPS, Plysician and Surgeon. 
Just published. Crown 8vo., paper covers, price is. 

The Why and Wherefore in making Good 

f BUTTER. With Remarks on Milk, Milch Cows, &c. The Result of Personal Obser- 

vations during nearly Fifty Years' Practice in Butter Making. By CRUMPY. 
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Just ready. Demy i6ma, in stiff covers, price is.» cloth is. 6d. ~ 

Baby s Vote ; or, Government by Num- 

BERS. 

" An amusing little book OcveAy wnttea.'*^Sussgx Datfy Nnus. 

"The best' hit against the unlimited expansion of the Franchise we have yet seen."— P«^/tfA«r imd 
Bookbuytrs* Journal. 

Just published, demy 8vo., price is.; post-free, is. 2d. 

Redistribution by Proportional Repre- 

SENTATION considered with special reference to Population and Voting Power, 
By HENRY F. BERNARD. J 

The book is both opp(»tune and usefuL"— ^r^ipi^. 

A very carefully-prepared, interesting, and timely pamphlet."— ATa/tma/ Reformer, 






Demy 8vo., paper covers,- price is.; post-free, is. 2d. 

Public Companies from the Cradle to the 

GRAVE ; or. How Promoters Prey on the People. Highly interesting to business 
men and the general public. 

People usually invest first and inquire afterwards. If, instead of continuing that sukndal policy, 
will spend a shilling in Jacee's book, it will open their eyes in a way that will enable them to save 
ines,"— 2?<w7y Ckromcle. 



"Peo 
they 



fortunes."— 274»^ Ckromcle. 



Just published, in Pamphlet form, price 3d. 

A Plea for the Formation of an Irish Land 

BANK. By THOMAS A. DICKSON, M.P. 

Crown 8vo., price 6d.; post-free, yd. 

The Irish Land Question: a Problem in 

PRACTICAL POLITICS. A Letter -to the Right Hon. H. C. E. CHILDERS, M.P. 
By GEORGE ERRINGTON, M.P. . 

Demy 8vo., paper covers, price 3d. each. 

Pamphlets published for the Committee 

ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 

No. I. ENGLAND AND IRELAND : An Introductory Statement By JAMES 
BRYCE, M.P. 

No. 2. NOTES AND STATISTICS CONCERNING IRISH FRANCHISE. By 
B. F. C. COSTELLOE. 

No. 3. OBSERVATIONS AND STATISTICS CONCERNING THE QUESTION 

OF IRISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. By H. VILLIERS STUART, 

M^P^^ 

Just published. Price zs. 

The New Conservatism. 

A SATIRE AND A SUGGESTION. By R Treats of Imperial Federation, Indian 
Policy, Home Rule, Church Reform, and Women's Rights. 

Just published. Price is. 

Real Property. 

MORTGAGE AND WAKF ACCORDING TO OTTOMAN LAW. By Dr. D. 
GATTESCHI. Translated from the Italian, by EDWARD A. VAN DYCK. 
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Just published. Crown 8vo., doth, price ss. 6d. 

Dudley Castle, in the Black Country ; 

Uttle Mabel's Note-book, and Lucy's Album. By EDWARD WHITE BEWLEY. 
With portrait of the author. 
There is considerable pathos in tome of die paangM. .... The scenes are depicted with great 



vigour and vividness." — Sussex Daily News. 

The author fills many interesting pages with flowing rhymes." — IVolvtrkamptoti Chronicle, 

Just published. Imp. i6mo., limp cloth, price 2S. 

English Dates in Rhyme. 

By EDWIN ELLIS GRIFFIN. 

" One of those handv books which make the study of chronology easy and popular." — Globe, 

" An excellent idea, — City Press, 

" The verses wiU be easily caught up and retained by young foWi*' — Publishers' Circular, 

Crown 8vo. , paper covers, price is. , illustrated. 

The Fatal Gift : a Transformation Piece. 

By J. G. 

" This curious little history is told in easy-going rhymes, and finished off with an obvious moral. Ihe 
illustratioDs are appropriate. — Vanity Fair. 

Demy i6ma, cloth gilt, price is. 

, Verses from Japan.. 

By G. W. THOMSON. 
"The thoughts are s weedy expressed." — Fun, 

" This is a dainty little volume The verses have a disdncUy poetic vein running through 

them." — Aberdeen ypumeU, 

Crown Svo., cloth, price 2S., bound with Books I. and II. of " Vagrant Viator," price 5s. 6d. 

' Dulce Domum. 

By a VAGRANT VIATOR. 

" This handsome little volume contains in poetry and prose an account of the excursions at home and 
abroad of a graphic and entertaining wtitcr.— Publisher and Bookbuyers' youmal. 

Books I. and II., crown Svo., paper covers, price is. each ; post-free, is. ad. «ach ; cloth, 

price as. each. 

Vagrant Viator. 

By VERBOSPEREGRINUBIQUITOS. 

" The author of this rambling book of travel appears to have enioyed his wanderings, and he has 
dashed off his impressions alternately in prose and verse." — Daily Chronicle. 

Fcap. 8vo., doth, price 3s. 6d. 

Oscar and Esther, and other Poems, 

iBy FRANK SMITH BRITTAIN. 

" A pleasing volume of pretty trifles." — Bookseller, 
" Much commendable sentiment is presented."— >^MHiSMN[X. 
I ** Graceful and intelligible." — Society. 

Crown 8vo., doth, price as. 6d. 

The Age of Clay : A Rhythmic Satire. 

By W. BOYD MUSHET, M.R.C.P., &c Author of "The Workhouse," and other 
Poems. 
k "The satire is amusing. .... To crowd all mankind's foibles into a little volume b no easy 
tMAi."— Society, 

** It is nnquesrionably iXeytx,**--^Ltterary World, 
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Just ready, in stifif paper covers, price is. 

Secret of the North; or, The Princess 

ICELA. By FLORENCE MACKINTOSH. 

Just published, paper covers, price is. 

Youart the Man. a political satire. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2S. 6d. 

Poems and Ballads for Penny Readings. 

Original and Translated from the German. By AGRA. 
" In ail of the poems evidence is given of considerable poetic XalvaX.,** —City Press, 

Crown 8vo., paper covers, price is.. 

The Great Anti-Crinoline League. 

By V. LE SCRIBLEUR. 
" This is a clever litrie skit on that bugbear of former days—the crinoline." — Glasgow Herald. 

Fcap. 8vo., doth, price is. 6d.; post-free, is. 8d. 

The Advocate, a Drama in Five Acts. 

Imperial 32mo., price 2d.; post-free, o^. 

Cricket Notes. 

Being Notes on the Practice and Laws of Cricket. By the HON. J. H. W. PELHAM, 
M.A. 

" Should be in the hands of every schoolboy." 

> _ 

Just published. Paper covers, price 6d. 

First Lessons in English Grammar. 



By S. E. QUERTNI. 
A. clear outline, particula 
knowledge of the subject." — Literary JVorld. 



" A clear outline, particularly as regards the verbs, on whicH the teacher may build a thorough 

tVo 



Demy 8vo., price is. 

The Pretended Discovery of a Roman 

BATH AT BATH, WITH REMARKS ON A RECENT PUBLICATION. 

Just Published. Price 3s., beautifully Illustrated. 

An Artist's Christmas Gift to Young 

ENGLAND. Containing the Elements of Drawing, with some Remarks on the 
Pleasures of Landscape- Painting, the Turner Secret, &c. By jfOHN MORPETH. 

— , ^ ^ 

Cloth, price 2S. 

Figure Skaters Pocket Book. 

Being an Illustrated List of Figures for combined Skating. By W. C. MARSHALL. 
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Published in Yearly Volumes. Cloth gilt, price 7s. each. 

The Furniture Gazette, (established 1872.) 

Treating of all that pertains to Art Furnishing, Cabinet Work, Upholstery, Pottery, 
Metal Work, &c. First of every mqnth^ price 4d. Yearly, post-free, 5s. 

Just published. Foolscap folio, cloth gilt, price los. 6d. 

Old Furniture. 

Being Examples selected from the works of the best known Designers from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth century. 

"A most useful volume Deserves a place ui>on the bookshelf of every cabinet-maker who 

desires to be erudite in regard to the antique phases of his craft." — Cabitut-Maker. 

Just published. Fourth series. Fcap. folio, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price los. 6d. 

The Cabinet- Makers' Pattern Book. 

Being Examples of Modem Furniture of the Character mostly in demand, selected from 
the Portfolios of the leading Wholesale Makers. To which are added Original Designs 
, by First-rate Artists. 

Second Edition. Foolscap folio, cloth gilt, price los. 6d. 

The Furniture Trade Catalogue. 

Containing Examples of all the Modem Furniture of the Styles mostly in demand, 
specially selected and drawn for this work, together with a carefully-prepared Whole- 
sale Trade Price-List and descriptive Index of Plates. 

"The book, which is well bound, is sure to meet with favour among the members of the Trade for 
which it is specially intended." — The British Trade Journal, 

" A p^reat boon to all those connected in anyway with the Furniture Trades Will be found an 

exceedmgly useful work of reference on matters cqnnected with the price of fiuniture, and the newest 
designs and patterns, from a footstool upwards." — The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder, 

Crown 4to., stiff boards, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. 

The Furniture Gazette Diary and Desk- 

BOOK. 188s " tite Ninth Ytar of Publication. 

• 

j A complete and useful Office Diary and Desk-book, published each year, interleaved with 

blotting-paper, adapted to the requirements of the Cabinet, Upholstery, and Decorative 

1 Trades throughout the Country. The Diary contains, in addition to the usual Business 

I information, a carefully-compiled and authentic Directory (so far as vouchers have been 

obtained) of the numerous Trades allied to Furnishing. This piary, which has been 
found to be a desideratum, commands a large and influential Circulation, and is a daily 

I Work of Reference for the Furnishing Trade. 

** This is a tastefully got-up business diary, interleaved with blotting-paper." — Draper. 

** It is very tastefully got up, and should find favour with the extensive trades for which it is intended." 
^ ^Timber Traded Journal. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that it is a very useful work.** — Builderi Weekly Reporter. 
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Published in Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth gilt, price 9s. each. 

Iv now! edge, (established issi.) 

An Illustrated Magazine of Science, plainly worded— exactly described. Edited by 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. RA. Published every Friday, price 3d. 

Published in Half-yearly Voliunes. Cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Health, (established 1883.) ^ 

A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. Edited by DR. ANDREW 
WILSON. PubUshed every Friday, price ad. 

Published in Yearly Volumes. Cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d. each. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. 

(ESTABLISHED 1869^) A Technical and Fine Art Journal of Typography, Litho- 
graphy, &c. Published on the 15th of every month, price 6d. 

Crown 4to., stiff boards, price 2S. 6d.; post-free, 3s. 

The Printing Trades Diary and Desk- 

BOOK. 1885 is tht Seventh Year cf Publication, 

The Printing Trades' Diary and Desk-book is compiled each year with a view to meeting 
the every-day requirements of Principals, Overseers, and Managers, connected with the 
Letterpress Printing, Lithographic, Stationery, Bookbinding, and Auxiliary Trades. In 
addition to the usual General, Commercial, and Legal Information, it will contain '.— 
A Diary, three days on a page, interleaved with Blotting-Paper ; the Year's Bankruptcies, 
Liquidations, and Dividends Paid ; the London Compositors' Scales of Prices for News 
and Bookwork, Revised and Annotated ; Abstracts of the Scottish and Provincial Scales 
of Prices ; an Epitome of the Law of Libel and Copyright, as affecting. Printers and 
Newspaper Proprietors ; the Employers' Liability Act ; the Boiler Explosions Act ; Tables 
for the Ppnter's Warehouse, relating to the Sizes and Giving-out of Paper, &c. ; Tables 
for the Storeroom, the Economy of Types, Materials, &g. ; Various Useful Forms^Recipes, 
Memoranda, &c. Merely elementary inf^mation is avoided,, as the aim of the compilers 
is to present, in a convenient and accessible form, only useful matter, which, in the course 
of his ordinary occupation, the master tradesman may at any tin)e require. AU the 
Reference Tables have been carefully compiled, and the Recipes actually tested* - 

" There is nothing in the business like it." — Papef and Printing Traded Journt^.^ 
" It contains a laree mass of information of interest to all branche 



large mass of information of interest to all branches of the trade.** — City Press, 
y We have no doubt the publishers will reap the reward of their enterprise in catering for the wants of 

printers in a large sale of the Diary wherever its merits are kao\m."—ScottisA Typographical Circular, 

— — . , — -i 

Published in Yearly Volumes. Qoth gilt, 21s. each. 

JtveVieW, (ESTABLISHED 1869.) 

A Weekly Record on Insurance Matters. Published every Wednesday, price 6d. 
Published in Yearly Volumes. Cloth gilt, price los. 6d. each. 

Volunteer Service Review and Military 

RECORD. (Established 1881.) A Weekly JoumaL Published every Saturday,! 
price 2d. ^ , 

Published in Yearly Volumes. Cloth gilt, price 4s. each« 

The Telegraphist, (established 1883.) 

A Monthly Journal of Pot>ular Electrical Science. Published the ist of every month, 
price 2d. 

74 to 76, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 



THE AMERICAN HOTEL, 

34, Sr. SARTIN'S STKEET, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 



ENGLAND. 



i 



BOOHS a/6, *h, ft S/- PEB DAT. 

Our "imerlcii Dinner" lallr, 9.30 p.ni., U. U. 
Our "AnerlEe LinGbton" Ml;, 1 to 3 p.m., 2s. 

No Ckargi/tT AlitHdanit. 

-■WM. FOOTS, Proprietor. 



1 



Complete Outfltting Estalsliment. 

HOPE BROTHERS. 

M & 46, LUDGATE HILL, and i & 3 OLD BAILEY, 

L03SriD03^. 



DEPARTMENTS. 

Tailoring. Hosiery. Scarfs and Ties. 

Shirts AND Collars. Gloves. Hats and Caps. 

Boots and Shoes. Rugs. Umbrellas. 

Portmanteaus and Bags. Waterproof Clothing. 



A large and complete variety of Goods in all the above 
Departments, and an efficient staff of employes to 
execute orders of any magnitude on the shortest notice. 

Hope Brothers give special attention to Outfits for 
Abroad, and possess a knowledge of the class of goods 
required for all climates, that will be of great advantage to 
intending purchasers. 

N.B. — All Goods are marked in plain figures at the lowest 
possible prices for ready money only. 



Central Kstablishment — 



44 & 46, Lndgate Hill, and 1 & 3, Old Bailey, London, E.G. 



TOWN BRANCHES- 
281 & 283, High Holborn 
(Comer of Turnstile). 

223, High Holbpm 

(Comer of Little Queen Street). 

134 & 135, Fenchurch Street. 

36 & 37, Poultry. 

43, Poultry, Comer of Old Jewry (Hats). 

9 & 10, Poultry (Tailoring). 

88, Regent Street. 



COUNTRY BRANCHES- 
GREENWICH— 30, London Street. 
BRIGHTON— 13, Nprth Street. 
LEEDS— 78, Briggate, and Thornton's 

Arcade. 
LIVERPOOL— 26, Church Street. 

^4oA, New Street ; 



BIRMINGHAM 



and 



(.1 & 2. Cannon St 



•* Jlieir goods have the tmerit of excellence and cheapness,''^ 

Court Circular. 



IRISH 



Fish Napkins, 2s. iid. per dozen. Dinner 
Napkins, 5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2s. iid. ; i\ yards by 3 yards, 
5s. iid. ; Kitchen Table Cloths, iijd. each. 

Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 

2 yds. wide, is. iid. per 

yard. Roller Towelling 

Samples ^\ A H 11 A t\ |# J^d. per yard. Surplice 

and I I A 111 I A V K Linen, 8^d. per yard. 

Illustrated I I U I If I U I 1 |\ Linen Dusters, 3s. 3d. ; 

Pnce Lists 1/I1IWII1\/'I% Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per 

post free, dozen. 

Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, lod. per yard. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 5s. 6d. i)er dozen. 

TABL E a LINEN. 

By Appointments to the Queen and Crown Princess of Germany, 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 

BELFAST. 



Samples and Prjce-lists Post-free. 



CAMBRIC 



J. d. Hemstitched 
Children's i .So. s, d.^ 

Ladies'... 2 6S'S Ladies' 3 ngft 

Gents' ... 3 8?" Gents' 6 9.= 



All Pure Flax. 

By Appoint. Q A A 1/ T T "The Cambrics of Robinson 
ments to the Kill ■ |i I & Cleaver have a world- 
Queen and I WWl\b I wide fame."— g«^^«. 
Crown Princess 
Germany. 



POCKET 

HANDKERCH IEFS. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 



W. W. GREENER'8 TREBLE WEDSEWST 

BREECH-LOADING GUN 



IS THE STRONGEST BREECH MECplllISM, 

AND THE MOST DURABLE. 

HADE WITH OR WITHOUT HAMMERS, 

AND ALL THE LATEST IKPB0TENXNT8. 

Thb ActiMKinilntnitedby W. W.OKKKNESUksotieettve lathe fliOMrBup 

It law bam extoodvdr copiad, liitilat«d b)> ilw oiucti^hiIoui, »oA praiiad bjr «U. 
'~ 1 ol tbe solid bolting ol 0» baiait to tbe gan bodr by 



9ttMm . T»dg«ftu(, ttw OiMiMr Top Cmm Bolt, >tid Donbto ' 
Holdiac-dowB Biote, being Umo ooBwlota ftatenhif In on*, Mid 



Tha Winning Ban at tfie GREAT LOMDOH QUN THIALS 
of 187S, bMtiag 102 Qimt bi/ «// the beat mah»n of Qreat 
Britain and Inland. 



Ihtending Emignmu to Canada ihoukl invest io one of thsfe 
Far-killing Duck Guns. Write t<x revised Piice-liM to 
W. W. Grxcmkr, Gun. Rifle, and Cartridge Maker, author of 
"Modem Breech-loaders," " The Gun, and Its Developmeat," 
&0. - . , 

PaXZS WORKS, BiRMIlf GHAM, and 

68, HAYMARKET, LONDON. S.W. 



